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|| and loveliness, and when their brief lives are ended, they leave 
| with reluctance the summer scene; they turn their expiring leaves 
to the rolling sun; they lean to catch the murmur of the bee that 
has forsaken them; they fall with anguish from their bright emi- 
nence, like queens dethroned and dying. 

Child.— And the beautiful youth, dear father ! 

Sage.—He gazed around upon them sadly. They were gay ; 
|| they were grand; they were superb; but he could not paint; he 
| would not describe them ; and they followed his steps with their 
' silent wishes. 

Child.—But, father,what was the youth to them ; could flowers love? 

Sage.—Not as the wife loves, child; but as the woman. 

Child.—But, father-—— 

Sage.—But, child 

Child.—I meant to say, dear father, wives are women? 

Sage.—But women are not always wives. The one love only 
virtue and their husbands ; the other only admiration and the world. 
| Thou mayest not fully comprehend this now. These flowers we 
spoke of, were framed for admiration. They courted and lived 
upon it, loving it better than the sunshine which matured and the 
dew which refreshed them. Why dost thon sigh! 

Child.— When thou didst paint these pretty flowers, blooming to- 
gether so peacefully in that lovely garden, I said to myself, ‘* Here 
would be true happiness if they could feel.” Thou sayest that they 
can feel, and yet with feeling come repining and dishonour. 

Sage.—With man or flowere it is the same in this. No scene 
80 tranquil but some evil lurks—no breast so still, but envy or dis- 
appointment, or distrust, or fear, or phantom enters sometimes to dis- 
turb it. It isthe world. A tear? Art thou not happy? 

Child.—All but for the flowers and the sad lesson I have learned. 

Sage.—Why thus itis. In all thy flowery way, sweet child, though 
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L’EGLISE DU SAINT ESPRIT. 
THE CHURCH OF THE FRENCH PROTESTANTS. 


Drawn by Davis—engraved by Adams. 


Tuts edifice is situated on the corner of Franklin and Church 
streets. The form is that of a Greek prostyle temple, with a tetras- | 
tyle Ionic portico, deeply recessed, having two columns in the pro- | 
naos, forming a double range. This double range of columns | 
contributes additional stability, while the great depth of the portico | 
serves the better to afford shelter from the north and east, (which | 
is very desirable in the winter season,) and was also adopted in con- h 
sequence of the form of the ground, which is long and narrow ; as 
much room being given to the interior as was desired by the vestry, 
or would form a good proportion to the eye, and give an uniform 
extension to the voice. The breadth of the front is fifty feet ; the | 
height, including the steps, is also fifty feet, and the length is one | 
hundred feet. 

The interior—a view of which will be published in the next num- || 
ber of the Mirror—is on the plan of a cross, similar, in this respect, i 
to the cathedrals of Europe, having a nave and transept, with a i 
dome over the intersection. Eight richly ornamented Ionic co- | E ; ; | 
lumns, similar to those of the Erectheion, in the Acropolis of Athens, || . ; “nate : 
support a semi-circular arched ceiling. The dome is hemisphe- | ny sone oe crema ye Lyne pe pun a 
a oe Sr Oe = = “ : aro oe - pF er some dwelling-house adjoining it, is the residence of the Reverend | 
- ep ge erty 3 sitcreanaereemage tomy 67s mong Mr. Verren, the pastor ef the congregation. Church-street, on 
moulded with the Ionic and Lesbian cymatium, eight inches deep, ah the inal & ee ee ites Decades oon 
with the egg, dart, and leaf enrichment. The exterior of the dome || belie 7 a _ wes ¥ yo = - , y » iene | 
is crowned with a lantern, of the exact size and fashion of the || "°UC¥® More religious edihces than any other of equal length in || 
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: Bere : - . : | 
monument of Lysicrates, at Athens. The portico is composed from | the city—six, including the Baptist meeting-house in Canal-street, | 


the best examples of Athenian Ionic. It is original in its proportion, 
and, we believe, the only example of a dipteral portico (a portico 
with a double range of columns) in existence, the fine ancient ex- 
ampies having perished : and the architect informs us (we know not 
whether extravagantly) that “the art itself has continued prostrate 
since the time of Alexander ; Rome and England failing in classical 
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the front of which is exactly opposite the extremity of the street. 


|| mighty, and thus become more in harmony of character with the 
'| structures between which it stands. 


In the rear of the new French Protestant church is the Italian | 
|| opera-house, of which we have heard frequent predictions, that it || 
|| will, at some time or other, be dedicated to the worship of the Al- || 





heaven should pour its summer always on thee, and thy bright road 

be sprinkled with blossoms, there will ever and anon come these 

cold truths blowing on thee like an ungentle wind that comer from 

ice-clad mountains. Lessons, dear child, that must be learned, and 

winds that must be borne by all who travel in the way of human 

life. Come—now thou knowest the worst, thou smilest again. 
Child.—And the beautiful youth, dear father ! 





Sage.—He gazed around with a vacant eye. He was a phi- 
losopher as well as a poet and a painter. He knew their hearts. 
| He saw their vanity. He beheld some shrink frorft affectation, and 
| others display themselves in confident pride. He marked their 
| studied attitudes, their practised blushes—for they had been gazed 
| on by all the neighbourhood till they had grown anxious to be gazed 
on; of bashfulness and modesty (the most beautiful charm of woman) 
they knew only enough to feign them in company, and to laugh at 
them in secret. They knew this young poet was beloved by the 
prince and by all the world; that his praise was immortality, and 
immortality, to man or flowers, is a tempting draught. The youth 
had stolen forth to sketch the loveliest object he saw. He had com- 
posed a poem upon women, and was now seeking the sweetest emblem 
he could find with which he might embellish his pages for the pre- 
sent generation and for all posterity. Great was the commotion 
that arose among the ambitious beauties of the king’s garden. The 


architecture, and France and Italy being meretricious.” 

We have stated that the interior is similar in plan to the ¢a+ 
thedrals of Europe. It is so only in that it approaches the form || —— 
of across. The disposition of the columns, the form of the ceil- 
ing, and the coup d’@il of the whole are mainly original ; no interior i 
with which we are acquainted presenting the same arrangement, i 
although St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, London, the masterpiece of Sir || 
Christopher = = the hint. se art morte. 9 blowing in the sunshine. They were carefully cultivated before the || 
sing quarry, and is the best specimen yet furnished from thence. || windows of the king’s palace, where the nobility crowded to gaze || 
The superintendence was in the care of Mr. James N. Wells, of I at and admire Ag 8 on maneliiiadecnaeel in aie i 
this city. || gorgeous hues of the rainbow. Some grew in clusters of crimson || 

Such is the technical description of the new French Protestant ] a rote others rose alone, tall nt tenet in purple pride. 
Church, erected in this city by the congregation that formerly wor- || Many embossed with their snowy balls, masses of carefully trim- 
shipped in Pine-street*—in a small, antique building, with a low | med verdure, and many crept along the ground till it glittered with 
square tower and high conical roof, that, with its purely French aspect, | their golden eyes like the heavens with stars ; a few sprinkled with 
carried the beholder at once in imagination to some time-worn vil- || pursts of violet, bowers of luxuriant green, and here and there 
lage of Languedoc or La Vendée. That was another of the few | : ‘ : th emt : | flowers were all belles in their way, and very lovel t 

oe om || others laid their glowing cheeks against the stained side of an an- ow J, SNS very Lovely Ones 660, se 
antiquities of New-York; and it grieved us sorely when the de- | tique gray wall, or hung indolently from its hoar top in all the bliss | belles sometimes are. One felt secure that it would be selected 
stroying hand of improvement fell also upon its venerable form, and | of sunshine, idleness and beauty. They were watched and cherished | from the brilliancy of its complexion, one from the glittering golden 


levelled it with the earth upon which it had so long rested, calm, |; by a careful gardener, who plucked the weeds from about their | dust with which nature had powdered its leaves, another from its 
| tall stature, another from its sweet and gracious attitude, and an- 


solemn and peaceful amid the surrounding turmoil of thrifty occu- || roots, watered them in the evening, and sometimes spread over 

pation, like an aged rock unmoved in the restless commotion of the || them a glass case to shield them from the wind and storm. | other from the perfume which it breathed upon the air. 
circumfluent waters. It is true, however, that, in this instance, || 4 youth full of manly grace and noble beauty roved through the gar- | Ina distant spot, just without the garden, stood a weeping wil- 
necessity commanded the work tobe performed. The edifice had | den. From his broad, pale forehead, the raven locks fell in glossy || low, which drooped its long, melancholy, beautiful branches over the 
become too small for the accommodation of those who worshipped _ ringlets to his shoulders. His large thoughtful eyes glanced over | bosom of a glassy brook; and within its shade; a swell of green 
in it ; and the tall warehouses by which it was gradually surrounded, || the scene with a cold, unmoved admiration. In one hand he held || ‘¥*/, without any marble decoration, annbunced by its simple and 
as the streets in the vicinity became the centre of an active and || g pencil, and in the other a small portfolio, for he was a painter and || forsaken mound, that the remains of some human being mouldered 
widely-extended commerce, so completely cast the humble church || 4 poet by the favour of nature. ‘The brilliant crowd of flowers blushed | beneath. It lay in a silent, lovely sylvan recess, without any of the 
into the shade, that, even at noon-day, the light within it was but || as they felt the glances of his eyes, for his soul was in them. gorgeousness and brilliancy of the rest of the garden; no pomp, no 
a short remove from evening dimness. That part of the city, too,|| Child —But flowers cannot feel. They are too frail, too fleet- || fountains, no statues, no grandeur—nothing but stillness, silence 
had become almost deserted as a quarter of residence, and by far | ing. Intellectual existence would be to them no joy—and to nature and nature. Upon the grave grew a single wild rose, yet partly 
the larger part of the congregation had their houses at such a dis- || no use. They wither in a day—an hour. They learn no sciences. || bathed in dew and half hidden amid briars; the youth sat down on 
tance, in the more modern streets toward the northern extremity || They exhibit no reason. ‘They accomplish no enterprises. How || # broken rock and looked on it. 

of the metropolis, as to make it unpleasant, not to say difficult, for i can flowers live, and why should they? — 
them to attend service in the old church, when the weather was in i Sage.—And what art thou, my child' If thou art other than a 
any degree unfavourable. They long endured the inconveniences | ; 


; * . , ‘ : ; || flower, art thou better? Youth exists thus but to unfold its leaves 
amid which their public religious duties were performed, with @ || in the sun; and to the young, existence itself is bliss. Frail are the 
constancy and patience admirable im themselves, and strikingly in- || tender flowers; so art thou, my child. On every balmy breeze may “If he will but look at me,” said the lilac, “I am sure of him.” 
dicating the enduring nature of their attachment to the venerable | 


” ma: , “© || float thy death, and thy mind’s leaves also wither as thy day rolls || “Thou sure of him!” exclaimed the snow-ball, with a sneer 
— — — eee Ses a bowed the knee in | on. Fleeting, didst thou say! Thou, and such as thou, pass away | “ why, there is not one white leaf about thee.” 
a iy: ae aa ie se os rp ar eveg—s at oy | by millions ; unknown, unmourned, unmissed, even like the flowers. ||“ He will choose me,” said the violet. 
ates aa aa senoniiilin - : ae + or sthonmen J . ef '| Why should not these radiant things have hopesand blessings! Why || “‘ And wherefore pray, Miss Minx !”’ said the daisy. 

spate btat . rn weal a3 ee © || should they not feel the morning dew gt their hearts? The bee | a Why, does he not want something to express modesty!” re- 
gn e handsome building, represented in the engrav- || courts, the sun kisses, the rain washes, and the night cools and || plied the other, “ and am I not the most modest of flowers !” 

* For an accurate view and description of which see the New-York || Tests them. They rejoice in their unfolding glory ; they mourn in ‘*No,” retorted the rose, “J am more modest than thou, as thou 
Mirror, published July seventeenth, 1830—number two, volume eight, || their sad decay ; at daybreak they open and triumph in their strength '' mayest perceive by my blushing.” 
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ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES. 


FABLB AND DIALOGUE. 








FROM THE DESK OF A QUIET OLD GENTLEMAN. 





Sage.—One summer morning all the flowers of the garden were | 


“* How the world will admire me on paper," said a tall rose. 
“T wish,” said the orange blossom, “he could paint my fra- 
grance as well as myself.” 





| 
| 


| 


} 
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“ He looked particularly at me,” said the acacia. “I am beau- 


tiful every where, but I am charming in poetry.” 
“ How they talk, poor things!” said an enormous sunflower to | 
herself, tossing her head in the breeze. “They will feel silly | 
enough when he returns for me.” 
“Be so good as to hold your head from between me and the sun, | 
will you?” said a dandelion, which had been overlooked by the gar- 
dener, and then soliloquized ina low tone, “ really the envy of these 
roses is ridiculous; but I shall be richly revenged presently.” 





All this while the youth lay regarding the brook and the willow— 
the simple grave and the lovely floweret watching over its bosom. 

At length he spoke to it. 

‘‘Who lies in this grave, my pretty flower!” 

“A poor blind old man, who was once the gardener of all those 
lovely flowers. But anxious to serve his master, he laboured too | 


severely—lost his sight, and at length, died. He had no relations— | 


no friends—but only one poor orphan boy whom he had adopted, 
and whom he loved sincerely. He buried him here and planted me | 
on his bosom ; but he is dead too, now.” 

“ And art thou not wretched in so lonely a retreat ?” 

“Qh no, for when poor Herbert was alive, I grew by his humble 
cottage, satisfied with my lot, and he never allowed ary one to in- 
jure me. Indeed he used to say before he lost his sight, that he 
preferred me before all the flowers of the king’s garden; but that 
was because he loved me.” 

“T have come to transplant thee to a more cheerful scene. Thou 
shalt bloom in yonder garden with the fairest flowers there.” 

“Beseech thee, dear youth, leave me as I am. What flower 
will deck this good old man’s grave were I away?” 

“He needs no decoration. He feels it not. He will never re- 
ward—will never know it. Wherefore shouldst thou bury thyself | 
here, when so remarkable an opportunity is offered thee of living 
with the great?” 

“Because my duty and my love both bind me here. Besides, I 
should disgrace yonder beauteous, and happy, and virtuous assem- 
bly. They are nobly born and nurtured. I am homely and o> | 
scure. I should shame them with my lowly manners, or I should | 
be only seen among them to be despised, for their grace and glory 
would eclipse me.” 

‘Tf thou wilt not accompany me, then, at least lend me thine 
advice. I have come forth this morning to paint the fairest flower, | 
and to write its character beneath. Which is most worthy of such | 
an honour?” 

In the king’s gardens they are all worthy. I dare not presume 


| 
| 
| 
| 








ORIGINAL TRIFLES. 








SCRAPS FROM MY NOTE-BOOK. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF THE SAME. 





Lire to the young is a dream-book, with the leaves uncut and 
pages yet damp from the press; before they are all perused, ah, 
how dry, dark, how dog-leaved and wild will many of them be! 
Youth may take a stolen glance at its fascinating engravings, but 
it knows not yet the number of its pages, the brightness or dark- 
ness of its contents, or the sober sadness of its details! 





I suppose there is ink enough wasted by a constant newspaper 
scribbler to drown him completely at the end of a year—in which 
way would it be most profitably employed ? 





Few authors are willing to allow themselves to be thoroughly 
understood. 





Title-pages would be a curious study. The modesty of some is | 
singularly remarkable. For instance, “A Popular Treatise,” | 
never read but by ¢wo persons in the world—the author and the | 
compositor—by the last from sheer necessity. An edition of Mil- | 
ton was some time since advertised, ‘‘ with improvements, by Joel | 
Jenkins, Teacher at Coldspring Academy.” 


I am pretty well convinced that the public is more kicked, cuffed 
and maltreated than any one individual in it. 








EPiGRAM WRITTEN IN MY OFFICE. 


In the rear, a score of “sage birds” gabbling— 
In front, no doubt, to rival them, appear, 
Over the news, two politicians dabbling— 
Which are the worst, the geese in front or rear? 





Habit regulates our laughter as well as all things else. I have | 
seen one read through a volume of thegnerriest jokes in the world, 
without relaxing the smallest muscle; but let the stalest of them 
be retailed by a jokemonger, and a horsé+laugh is the compliment. 
Such a commodity is laughter ! 





Ought not every age, according to the increase of knowledge, to 
become more garrulous? so that, probably, a youth of sixteen has 
now talked more than ever did his grandfather of sixty. | 
Carry out this idea ; talking is breath, and in one minute, in this 





to judge—to compare. When I gaze at them, sometimes, through 


talkative age, there is breath enough expended to waft a Spanish 


yonder tall iron gate, I am lost and bewildered in admiration of | armada, to compose two or three whirlwinds, and, perhaps, one 
their wondrous charms. Their perfume comes sweeping over me || moderately strong tornado—to lengthen out the lives of a thousand 
upon the evening breeze, and the sun exhibits their varied and lus- '| men to the age of Methuselah, and to supply twenty newspapers 


trous hues till I am dazzled.” 
“ Dost thou never envy them?” inquired the youth. 

« T sometimes wish my lot had been cast where I might also be 
admired and loved.” . 
“ They are, in truth, a fair company,” murmured the admiring 
youth. e 

“‘ They are all the radiance of heaven, with all the grace and | 
perfumes of the earth,” said the lowly plant, enthusiastically. ‘TI | 
have a thousand times wished myself a painter, that I might tran- 
scribe their beauties as they wave in the breeze.” | 

“ And suppose thou wert desired to paint the loveliest and only 
one of all that enrich the earth, and load the gale with ambrosial 
odours, which wouldst thou select ?” 

“ There is the lily floating lazily on the crystal tide, its graceful 
cup swinging to the motion of the silver stream.” 

* But I love not the lily with its cloying sweetness.” 

“Then the rose—” 


| 


“Has queened it so long among the flowers, that her beauty is || 


spoiled by her pride.” 
“ The tulip, at least, dazzles.” 
** But I would not be dazzled.” 
** Then the violet is charming and so modest.” 


“It has been praised for modesty till it is filled with affectation, || 


and shrinks to court, not elude observation.” 

‘‘] know not,” said the simple, wild sweetbriar, with a sigh, “‘ how 
I can aid thee in thy choice. Indeed, gentle youth, my lot is not 
among the beautiful nor the fair, and thou wilt find nothing to suit 
thee here, and nothing to aid thy selection. What there is better 
beneath the rainbow, than those gorgeous and gay creatures I have 
named, I know not. They must bloom in some heavenlier planet 
than this. Fare thee well, sweet sir, and heaven direct thy steps.” 

But while the timid, lowly blossom was speaking, the youth, who 
had at first sat in languid despondency, hopeless of securing a leaf 
bright enough for his gifted lesson, suddenly seemed animated with 
the impulse of a new and delightful thought. A glow of feeling 
broke over his noble features. He seized his pencil, and spoke 
again with all the enthusiasm of poetic inspiration. 

“In despairing to aid me, dear floweret, thou hast aided me most. 
Thou hast unconsciously pointed me to a flower, than which wood, | 
vale, mountain, or town hath no higher offering. It is simplicity 
united with nobleness—innocence with perfect beauty—grace, which | 
all sees but itself—love, faithful but unpresuming—gratitude, with- 
out hope of praise or reward—admiration of others, without envy— 
obscurity, without discontent—lowliness, dignified with independ- 
ence—sweetness, with humility—misfortune, without complaint— 
personal loveliness, with exquisite modesty—the tenderness of a 
woman—the moral worth of a hero, without pride or ostentation.” 

“Thou hast drawn the lily,’ said the floweret. 

But the youth said, ‘‘ No, gentle blossom ; I have painted thyself.” 


| 
} 
| 


| 


} History is the gravest of all studies—not a laugh—not a joke— 
|| not a gibe. 


|| action only by circumstances of the deepest moment, and on occa- 
|| sions of peculiar excitement :” and it is farther observed, that “ she 


|| with puffs for a whole year! 


| Se 





| Distinguished men are not remarkable for very great longitude, 
| or very great brevity of person. The best intellects are generally 
| lodged about five feet above ground. 





A man may do great things, and yet npt bea great man. Which 
| moral Samuel Patch might have delivered, ashe leaped from the 
summit of Niagara. 


“ 
* 


Those individuals who attempt to climb into notoriety, by mount- || 
ing the ladder of public opinion, will, like those who mount other 
ladders, occasionally reach a~place where a step is wanting, and | 
denly, sadly and heavily fall through. 





| they and all their projects sud 








Oh, the “dignity of history!” it is like the dignity of 
| an old maid, often preserved from emptiness of head ! 





Two maxims, both of which look very wise : 

First, He who devotes himself to the minuti@ of knowledge, re- 
sembles the man who proposed to spend his life in counting a | 
bushel of sand. 

Secondly, Minute studies are not to be despised. 

The careful examination of one drop of water, with the micro- 
scope, will give us a higher notion of the universe, than the con- 
templation of the vastest ocean. M. 








DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 





AN INSTANCE OF WOMAN’S DEVOTION, 


How agreeable it is at all times to see a strong feeling of attach- 
ment, more especially when conspicuous in a female. It is inet 
with, emanating from the human heart, both in savage and civilized 
life; and it is corrrectly stated by an elegant writer, that “ there is 
a latent intellectual force in woman, capable of being called into 


who complains the airs of heaven visit her too roughly, will under- 
go, without a murmur, more acute sufferings than man may know : 
and the seeming heartless coquette, who wins our contempt at the 
assembly, will prove, in the hour of sorrow and affliction, a benign 
and ‘ministering angel." Perhaps some may feel disappointed when 
they find this digression only introduces a brief, but true, tale of 
one of that degraded race—an Australian savage. 

A female of one of the aboriginal tribes in the Murrumbidgee 
country formed an attachment to a convict named Tall-boy, who be- 
coming a bush-ranger, was for a long time sought after by the po- 
lice for the many atrocities he had committed, but always eiuded | 
| pursuit. This female concealed him with true native ingenuity, 
| and baffled his pursuers—she would fish and hunt for him, while he 


| remained secluded in the retreat she chose. She often visited the 
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stock-keepers’ huts at the different stations, and whatever provision 




















she received from them was immediately conveyed to the unwor- 
thy object of her devoted attachment. Although many knew she 
was privy to his concealment, yet it was found impossible to elude 
her vigilance, by following her, and thus discover his retreat— 
she evaded all attempts, and seemed ever watchful for his safety, 
probably knowing the fate that awaited him, if taken. Neither pro- 
mises of rewards—enough to excite the cupidity of any individual, 
but one in whom a higher feeling was paramount—nor threats could 
induce her even to acknowledge she was acquainted with his place 
of concealment, much more betray it. Nay, it has occurred more 
than once, when there was a fear of discovery, that she has given 
voluntary information to the police of having seen him thirty or fifty 
miles distant, when, in fact, his place of concealment was in the im- 


mediate neighbourhood. The brute, however, manifested no kin- 


dred affection with this female, but would frequently beat and ill- 
use her. 

While she administered to him the refreshing cup of kindness, 
he bestowed on her misery in return. He-had in one instance given 
way to his natural brutish disposition, by ill-treating the being who 
had done so much for him—when he was on the verge of discovery, 
indeed had himself given up all hopes of escape, when she again 
saved him, by engaging to point out to the police his place of re- 
treat, and absolutely led them away, under that pretence, in a con- 
trary direction, affording him both time and opportunity to seek out 
a safer asylum. When she arrived with the police at the spot where 
she had informed them he last was, he ped was not there, 
and a strict search in the vicinity was equally unsuccessful : she 
then left them to continue their pursuit after the criminal, pretend- 
ing to know nothing farther respecting him or his place of conceal- 
ment. At last he was captured by venturing out too boldly during 
her absence, was tried, condemned, and expiated his offences on the 
scaffold at Sydney. 

She wished to follow him, on hearing he was a prisoner ; but that 


|| was impossible : so, reclaimed by her tribe, she was obliged to be- 


come an unwilling wife of one of the blacks. It is but too well 
known in what degradation the female sex are held among sa 

nations, so different from the deference and respect so justly given 
to that amiable and gentle portion of the creation in civilized life. 
This Unfortunate female was ordered by her husband, whose word 
is law, to follow him, at a time when she was rendered incapable 
by illness : on her hesitating, he struck her with savage barbarity 
with his tomahawk so severely over the head and neck, that she 


\| fainted from the loss of blood. She was found lying on the ground, 


and taken to the house of a settler residing on the banks of the 
Murrumbidgee river, and every kindness and attention shown her ; 
but after lingering some days in severe bodily anguish, she expired. 


THE CORONATION OF THE LOVES. 





BY EDWARD LYTTON BULWER. 





The merry loves one holy-day 
Were all at gambols madly, 
But loves too long can seldom play 
Without behaving sadly. 
They laughed, they toyed, they romped about, 
And then for change they all fell out. 
Fie, fie! how can they quarrel so, 
My Lesbia—ah, for shame, love! 
Methinks ’tis scarce an hour ago 
When we did just the same, love. 


The loves, ’tis thought, were free till then, 
They had no king nor laws, dear ; 
But gods, like men, should subject be, 
Say all the ancient saws, dear. 
And so our crew resolved, for quiet, 
To choose a king to curb their riot. 
A kiss—ah! what a grievous thing 
For both, methinks ’twould be, child, 
If I should take some prudish king, 
And cease to be so free, child! 


Among their toys a casque they found, 
It was the helm of Ares ; 
With horrent plumes the crest was crown’d, 
It frightened all the Lares. 
So fine a king was never known— 
They placed the helmet on the throne. 
My girl, since valour wins the world, 
They chose a mighty master ; 
But thy sweet flag of smiles unfurl'd, 
Would win the world much faster! 


The casque soon found the loves too wild 
A troop for him to school them ; 
For warriors know how one such child 
Has aye contrived to fool them. 
They plagued him so—that in despair 
He took a wife the plague to share. 
If kings themselves thus find the strife 
Of earth unshared, severe, girl ; 
Why just to halve the ills of life, 
Come, take your partner here, girl. 


Within that room, the bird of love 
The whole affair had eyed then ; 
The monarch hailed the royal dove, 
And placed her by his side then : 
What mirth amidst the loves was seen, 
“ Long live,” they cried, “ our king and queen !” 
Ah! Lesbia, would that thrones were mine, 
And crowns to deck that brow, love ! 
And yet I know that heart of thine, 
For me is throne enow, love! 


The urchins thought a milder mate 
Their king could not have taken ; 
But when the queen in judgment sate, 
They found themselves mistaken. 
The art to reign she’d learned above, 
And ne’er was despot like the dove. 
In thee I find the same deceit ; 
Too late, alas! a learner ! 
For where a mien more gently sweet ? 
And where a tyrant sterner? 











THE DEAD ALIVE. 


There lived once in Switzerland, a rich bachelor, about forty 
years of age, called Peter Gortz; who had the reputation of being 
a very pious, but rather austere and thrifty man. He kept but one 
servant, an orphan, whom, as a child, he took to wait on him, and 
afterward taught her to write ard read, boasting her fidelity, and 
indulging her, as if she had been his daughter. He was her only 
friend. At sixteen, Caroline de Burgh was as comely a girl as eyes 
need see; with the gait of a peacock, and a skin like new milk; 
but, from her silent, almost haughty disposition, the young men 
called her prude, the young women—fool ; though mothers, even of 
less lowly station, would point her out to their own giddy geese, 
and cry “ Take pattern by poor Lina!” 

Suddenly she appeared to grow timorous and melancholy ; and 
one day, was seen by a neighbour to hurry from her master’s house, 
in fearful agitation. Peter Gortz pursued, but missed her; the 
neighbeur sought with better fortune, and overheard her muttering to 
herself, “‘ The virgin forbid I should be so rash—yet—anything rather 
than that ! I can bear it no longer.”” This man instantly seized and 
questioned her on the meaning of these words; but, as she only 
trembled, blushed and wept, he forcibly led her back to her master, 
who looked pleased at her return, and, on what she had said being 
repeated to him, merely laughed out, ‘‘I was too strict this morn- 
ing, perhaps ; silly wench, don’t quarrel with thy second father.” 
Lima was about to retort, when Peter bade the other leave them. 
What was this n’s amaze, when, next morning his wealthy 
neighbour ran to him, all afright with the tidings that L. house had 
been robbed of gold and plate, to a large amount, though no locks 
were broken, and his servant either murdered and concealed, or 
carried off alive, which seemed most likely, as every thing that had 
paren to her was missing, and no sounds of contention had dis- 
t her master in the night. The menaces she had used, 
tempted their hearer at once to suspect her, though the loser did 
not. She must, it was supposed, have taken the road to her native 

i fficers of justice pursued that route, and, overtaking a 
waggon, whose driver looked alarmed at their appearance, insisted 
on searching it. There, indeed, they found a female answering the 
description given them, hidden, with her trunk, amid the straw. 
She denied her name, but a sheathed knife was found about her, 
on which it was graven. ‘ Well,” she cried, as if bewildered, ‘no 
Jaw can force my return to him.” Not heeding her they lifted out 
her box. ‘’Tis heavy enough,” said one, significantly. “Is it?” 
she screamed, to the driver. This appeal caused them to arrest 
him also. Falling on his knees, he swore, by all the saints, that 
he only knew this girl as having hired him, in the next town, to 
come ) paeetely to a certain house, for herself aud baggage ; that | 
he had gone, stolen in, moved the box from her chamber to his | 
waggon, where, by another bribe, she had induced him to conceal | 
her. The lid was forced, and, at the bottom of her wardrobe, sewn 
into some articles of apparel, were discovered a sum of money, and | 
several articles of silver, bearing the initials of Peter Gortz. In | 
positive distraction Caroline shrieked, “I refused to be his wife, | 
and told him I would leave him. Oh, he threatened to punish me!” 
** You had threatened too,” said one of her captors, “ and now, of | 
course, would fain criminate your accuser.” “ Nay, then, I am lost | 
indeed !” she cried, and was conveyed to the prison of the town | 
she had just left, amid the execrations of its assembled inhabitants, | 
who had never before heard of such a way as hers for requiting an | 
offer of marriage from a superior. 

She was tried immediately on her apprehension. Who could 
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inging her hands, “in pity torture me not! or say that this dis- 
mal on is but purgatory—that I do deserve, for I did carry a knife 
about me, that I might put an end to my own life, rather than be 
his; but of the crime for which I suffered, he knows me guiltless ; 
and thou, terrible being! canst read in my soul that I speak truth. 
Oh! thou look’st just ! this will not last eternally. Spare, save me! 
and I will worship thee!” Such an appeal, in such circumstances, 
and under such a delusion, could not, for a moment, be doubted. 
Ebreson, in a transport of gratitude, poured over that dear bruised 
throat the vinegar, which he kept at hand, as a disinfector, weep- 
ing forth, ‘ Be calm, my child! and fear me not—you are with a 
fellow-creature, who believes, and will protect you. This earth, 
and the life so miraculously preserved, shall yet be endeared to you.” 

Instantly skreening her limbs from the chill air, he led her to his 
own room, consigned her to bed, brought her food and wine, while 
his servant slept ; and would have left her to rest, but that her 
state still bordered on delirium; so he sat all night, like an elder 
brother, beside her. But now what was to be done? To announce 
her existence to the world, cruelly as it had used her, and branded 
as was her lowly name, might but provoke fresh persecutions ; she 
had no power to prove the crimes of Gortz; her new benefactor’s 
bare assertion of her innocence would not have impressed others 
with a like conviction: for Ebreson was, as yet, an obscure and 
needy man. The only course left for her was to fly, call herself 
something else, and in a distant part of the country, live in retire- 
ment; but how could she gain a living, while unable to mix with 
her kind? Ebreson resolved never to abandon her; he could toil 
for them both. He would trust no one with his secret. Caroline, 
he thought, would no longer be exclusively his, if he shared the 
knowledge of her life with his dearest friend. He had one brother 
in the place, a catholic curé. Locking up his treasure, he stole out 
ere dawn, awaked this holy man, and borrowed all his money by 
telling him that debts and some quarrel consequent on a hasty 
marriage, forced him to change his name and residence. The priest 
charged himself with forwarding all goods, Ebreson then hired a 
ewift conveyance, bade Caroline array herself in Ais attire, packed 
up his books, instruments, wardrobe, and started. 

When his servant rose, the curé was ready to account for every- 
thing. Ebreson found in his poor Caroline such intellect and virtue, 
that he married her. The good curé settled with them, and they 
knew not what had become of Gortz, save that he had left the 
theatre of his wickedness. One night, Frere Basi entered their 
abode, with a face of dismay. ‘ Brother,” he said “ I come from 
a shocking sight, the deaffi-bed of a despairing sinner. I was called 
in, to administer the consolations of religion to an aged man, who 
has not long resided here! he will have no physician, though the 

ople about him think he cannot see another sun-rise ; yet poverty 
is not the sole cause of his recklessness ; he refused the last sa- 
cranient, calling himself unworthy of it; so I hastened to secure 
your charitable aid.” ‘‘ What is this unhappy penitent's name ?” 
asked the wife. “ Gortz, sister.” ‘ Now, all gentle saints be 
praised!” she cried, ‘‘ no questions, brother, our neighbour the 
notary must accompany us all—pray heaven we are not too late !” 
This party accordingly hurried to the wretched abode of the aying 
man ; as they pono his chamber they heard him rave, » Talk |) 
not to me of sealed confeesions—the whole world gaped on her de- | 
gradation—and I have wandered for twenty years—like the ac- || 
cursed undying Israelite-—still no rest from that thought. I can 
give ye nothing, mercenaries! if ye find any gold, bury it at the 
gaese foot, or lay it out in masses—but no ! no hopes of pardon 
or thy muri 





| 
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derer, innocent Lina!” 





bear witness in her favor? Who knew her character so well as | 
Peter Gortz himself? He gave his evidence with extreme reluc- | 
tance ; every thing tended to prove her guilt. She was condemned | 
to die, without delay ; yet the priest who attended her could gain | 
no avowal of the theft ; finding her so impenitent, he tried all the | 
power of terror on her soul, with but the result of unnerving her 

for the awful fate she was to meet. I cannot grace my story with 

a word in praise of her heroism. She begged for time, she supplicated | 
the Virgin to interpose, and save her young days; she grovelled at | 
the feet of her guards, her shrieks and groans rung from the very | 
scaffoid, she struggled with the executioner, till even he was half | 
overpowered by her pleading beauty. At last her strength and rea- | 
son failed, she became insensible. The fatal cord was adjusted, 
and the poor wretch left to hang for the usually appointed period. | 


Caroline drew aside his curtain; at first he stared without re- 
cognition ; when she called him by name, believing that he beheld 
her spirit, he coweringly hid his face ; but she, removing his hand 
from his eyes, whispered, “ Peter Gortz! take courage! I bring 
you peace and pardon. You are no murderer. The queen of hea- 
ven enabled her true servant wondrously to save me from death, 
and you from despair. I am a happy wife and mother. Yonder is 
my husband, come to serve you, if he can.” 

The moment Gortz was assured of her life, he started up, and— 
retributive justice again! begged for one hour’s—for but one half- 
hour’s breath. ‘“ Some potent restorative,” he cried, “my poor 
girl’s fame must be cleared, to all the world, and as much atone- 
ment made as wealth can do.” The draught was given—the notary 
was ready ; to him Peter deposed that—believing Caroline thought 





Her body, according to the sentence of the law, was given for | 
dissection. It fell to the lot of a rising anatomist, named Ebreson ; | 
who had it conveyed to the wonted scene of his scientific vigils, a || 
large arched cellar, beneath his house, chosen for its coolness, yet | | 
its air was noisome, and its walls discoloured : it was lighted from | 
the ceiling by an antique lamp, whose rays fell on the instruments 
of his labours, and the still more terrific-looking preparations on | 
which he had toiled. The operator was accustomed to attire him- || 
self, for these experiments, in a dark dress, which tightly fitted his || 
gigantic figure, and left his lean arms bare. His fiery eyes, cada- | 
verous and strong features, set off by the black locks which stream- | 
ed over his shoulders, must have*rendered him a frightful picture. || 
Before him, on his table, lay the body of Caroline, partially covered } 
with a cloth, often before wsed for similar purposes, and, here and | 
there, stained from the dead. Ebreson, who had hitherto been | 
constrained to study from such revolting remnants as his elders | 
might leave of their church-yard spoils, was gratified in attaining | 
an entire figure, so recently deprived of life. He had not attended | 
Caroline’s trial, though he had listened, with a sad, shuddering in- 
terest, to the account of her early crimes and punishment. He 
commenced his examination. The limbs were scarce yet rigid ; 
and when he bared the face, he observed that the manner of her 
death had neither blackened nor distorted it ; for the first time was 
he aware of her identity with one he had seen walk the world in | 
maiden pride ; oft had he felt inclined to ask the young thing’s | 
name. He knew it now—and half forgetting his art, sighed forth, | 
‘Had she but been as good as she was fair, this is not a breast 
which I could lacerate.” 

He turned away to make some preparation for his horrid work 
when a heavy sigh, which seemed to bear upon its breath the 
word—* Mercy !” recalled him to the side of Caroline ; he seized | 
her wrist, a feeble fluttering pulse vibrated thrillingly to his touch. 

_She opened her eyes, gazed around her, saw the surgeon, and all 
his accompanying horrors. She sprung from the board, and threw 
herself at his feet; her own disarray affected her not, the feelings | 
of this world she believed had passed for ever; but in the most | 
earnest accents, she articulated, ‘* I know not whether I am in the | 
presence of God or a devil, but I am innocent!” “Innocent!” 
repeated Ebreson, in his sepulchral voice. “ Yes,” she continued, 





hitherto indefinite desire for revenge a feasible shape ; and, duri 


'| possessing all its natural powers of mischief unimpaired. 


|| tiles 


|| ted to put its head against the cheeks of the children of those who 


‘| tiles is truly extraordinary. They easily excite them to the most 





herself entirely dependent, and in his power, her rejection of his 
suit, and threats of departure had stung him to vindictive madness. 
She told him she had packed up, ready to set forth with the first 
light, and insisted on leaving the house to seek a conveyance, tel- 
ling him that she had left her trunk open, he might search it if he 
would, for she had stolen nothing. These brave words gave his 


her absence, he had actually sewn into her raiment the plate a 
money which he concealed at the bottom of her box, leaving it ap- 
parently just as he found it ; and, when she returned, bidding her 
farewell with a semblance of relenting, ere he retired for the night. 
Having made this statement he formally consigned the whole of his 
long-hoarded wealth to her, and sunk into a peaceful slumber, from 
which he never awoke in this world. 
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venomous snake remains no longer a mystery, when its habits are 
known. It is a remarkable peculiarity in the cobra di capello, and, J 
believe, in most poisonous reptiles of this class, that they have an 
extreme reluctance to put into operation the deadly powers with 
which they are endowed. The cobra scarcely ever bites unless ex- 
cited by actual injury or extreme provocation ; and even then, be- 
fore it darts upon its ssor, it always gives him timely notice of 
its design, not to be mistaken. It dilates the crest upon its neck, 
which is a large flexible membrane, having on the upper surface 
two black circular spots, like a pair of spectacles—waves its head 
to and fro with a gentle undulatory motion, the eye sparkling with 
intense lustre, and commences a hiss so loud, as to be heard at a 
considerable distance ; so that the juggler always has warning when 
it is perilous to approach his captive. The snake never bites while 
the hood is dele and so long as this is not erected, it may be ap- 
proached and handled with impunity. 

Though the cobra is so deadly when under excitement, it is 
nevertheless astonishing to see how readily it is appeased even in 
the highest state of exasperation ; and this merely by the droning 
music with which its exhibitors seem to charm it. It appears to 
be fascinated by the sounds that issue from their pipes and tomtoms. 


A DELICATE APPETITE. 


At a village not above eighteen miles from Benares, where we 
| halted for the day, we were visited by a gaunt, grim-looking Hindoo, 
of some celebrity in the neighbourhood, which he had acquired, as 
well as the admiration of his caste, by his capability of devouring 
a sheep at a single meal. He was a tall, bony person, somewhat 

t the prime of life, with a thin, wiry frame, and a countenance 
of the most imperturbable equanimity, hough as ugly as a sheep- 
eater might be expected to be. He offered, for a few rupees, to 
devour an entire sheep, if we would pay for the animal as well as 
for the different accessories of the meal. There was something so 
| extraordinary in the proposal, that we readily acquiesced. We ac- 
| cordingly prepared to witness this marvellous feat, by purchasing 
the largest sheep we could find, which weighed, when prepared for 
cooking, just thirty-two pounds. We purchased it for one rupee. 

All being now ready, the carnivorous Ladra commenced his ex- 
traordinary feast. Having cut off the sheep's head with a single 
blow of his sabre, and jointed the body in due form, he separated all 
the meat from the bones, the whole quantity to be devoured amount- 
ing to about twenty pounds. This meat he minced very fine, form- 
ing it into balls about the size of a small fowl’s egg, first mixing it 
with plenty of spice and curry powder. As soon as the whole was 
prepared, he fried some of the balls over a fire, which he had pre- 
viously kindled at the root of a tree, eating and frying till the whole 
were consumed. At intervals he washed down the meat with copi- 
ous potations of ghee, which is sometimes so rancid as to be quite 
disgusting : and this happened to be the case now. After his pro- 
digious meal, the performer was certainly less active than he had 
formerly been. His meagre body had acquired a considerable de- 
gree of, rotundity, and although he declared that he felt not the 
slightest inconvenience, it was evident that he had taken as much 
as he could hold, and more than was agreeable. He acknowledged 
that he could not manage to eat a sheep more than twice in one 
week, and that this was oftener than he should like to do it. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


DAY DREAMS. 





BY GEORGE D. STRONG. 





RovseEp by thy summons, shadowy past, 
My lyre resumes its strain ; 

And trembling o’er the lonely strings, 
The song awakes again ! 

Up from their dreamless sleep appear 

The by-gone forms of other years, 
A loved and cherished train : 

And well I know the winning grace 

Which lingers o’er each lovely face. 


They showed me where the wild-flower bloomed, 
The violet and the rose ; 
And said the greensward gently pressed 
The graves where they repose. 
I knew—I knew if beauty rare, 
The love-lit eye, the golden hair, 
And face where radiance glows, 
Could from the tyrant poner 4 his prey, 
Their peerless forms might mock decay. 


And now while mid the sportive ring 
Their fairy footste , 

I deem that valley, hill and stream 
Send up a lovelier sound : 

More gaily winds the cheerful horn, 

More golden play the hues of morn, 
Upon the flower-clad ground ; 

And, springing from beneath yon cliff, 

More fleetly bounds my light-oared skiff ! 





SECRET OF THE ORIENTAL SNAKE-CHARMERS. 


It is generally imagined, and by persons, too, who have been 
some time resident in India, that the cobra di capello, exhibited by 
the jugglers in this country, is perfectly harmless, in consequence 
of its fangs being extracted by these practised adepts in the art of 
legerdemain ; but this is altogether a mistake. The fangs are posi- 
tively not extracted ; and the creature is presented to the spectator, 
he bite 
from a sneke shown by any one of these itinerant conjurers, would 
as certainly prove fatal as from one encountered in the jungle. This 
will, perhaps, appear strange to those who have heard of these rep- 

Soler constantly shown in the houses of the curious, and more 
especially, when they are told that this snake is frequently permit- 


| 


show them. * : 
The dexterity of the jugglers in managing these dangerous rep- 


desperate rage, and, by a certain circular motion of the arms, ap- 
ase them as readily; then, without the least hesitation, they 

will take them in their hands, coil them round their necks, and put 

their fingers to their mouths, even while their jaws are furnished with 

the deadliest venom, and the slightest puncture from their fangs 

would produce not oniy certain but almost instant death. 

The power which these people exercise over this species of 








The pleasant voices of the spring 
Come ringing in mine ear ; 

The blue-jay carols from the bough, 
The mock-bird warbles near : 

The merry shout, the gleesome call, 

The lowing herd, the waterfall, 
The voice of chanticleer, 

With accents joyous woo me back, 

To cull the flowers in boyhood’s track. 


I come—I come ; the laughing hours 
On downy pinions flee ; 

Ambition’s wreath and glory’s crown, 
What now are they to me? 

I scent the balmy breath of even, 

My spirit treads the star-paved heaven, 

| oe a wanderer free ! 

On fortune’s stream I spread my sail, 

To meet the calm or dare the gale. 

But hark! the city's myriads pour, 
Like a swoln torrent past ; 

Boy, close the casement! I'l! not hear 
Their rourmurings on the blast. 

Alas ! their shouts have called me back, 

To tread a cold and careworn track— 
The dream’s too sweet to last: 

Come, drown the goblet in tokay, 

I will enjoy the past to-day. 
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ORIGINAL FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE MINUTH-BOOE: 
A SERIES OF FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 














BY THEODORE 8. FaY. 








The grand duke of Lb we: | ltitud Pad l Ben 
winter palaces—the li Pe re iving specimen of despotic 
the Poggio fi Bl ares ang pce of np 
—character of the grand duke—zeal against moustaches—story 9 or 
English amateur of pugilism—treason in a cadenza—a formidable sali. 


“‘ What infinite heart’s ease must kings neglect 
That private men enjoy.” 

I never saw any one who lives so magnificently as this grand duke. 
He has palaces and villas passing description—passing imagination | 
—-scattered over the whole country. His winter residence in Flo- | 
rence, the Palazzo Pitti, was originally erected by an enormously | 
rich private citizen, whose name it bears, but he not having suffi- | 
cient wealth to complete the costly undertaking, it fell into the | 
hands of the royal family, and now dazzles the town as the ducal | 
palace. Its exterior, dull, monotonous and gloomy, is neither impos- | 
ing nor prepossessing ; but the interior, and the adjoining Boboli gar- | 
dens, are superb displays of royal splendour and profusion ; the | 
former being enriched, besides Canova's Venus, with the finest 
collection of pictures in Europe, and the latter a broad sweep of | 
luxuriant verdure rising from the loveliness of a delicious vale to 
the summit of a highly-cultivated elevation, commanding exquisite | 
views of the city and its environs, which neither poets nor painters | 
have coloured too highly. You may lose yourself, in these retreats, | 
amid immense corridors of verdant branches, where fairy bowers | 
every moment surprise the view, and sylvan paths, winding deep into 
fragrant forests, tempt the feet in opposite directions; the most | 
odorous plants regale the senses with a succession of charms; a 
thousand statues lean from the foliage, or stand reflected in the | 
lake. Nature and art reign here in perpetual charms—the sloping | 
banks are ever green ; flowers are all the year springing up amid | 
perennial groves, and even in the depth of winter, and while the | 
snow-capped mountains around are seen shining in the blue air like | 
peaks of silver, a sunshiny day leads the Grand Duke of Tus- | 
cany into a solitude of summer beauty, where the frowns of winter | 
have no power over the tender rose. In these enchanting grounds | 
plebeian feet are admitted only twice a week. 

The master of this costly Eden and its rich palace, the nephew | 
of the emperor of Austria, grandson of the celebrated Leopold, | 
his imperial and royal highness the grand duke and august sove- | 
reign of Tuscany, is a curiosity to me, as the first man I ever saw } 
in the enjoyment of despotic power over a people—respected by 
all as their complete master—himself superior to. judge and justice— | 
one of “ earth’s gods,” and moving every where in the full blaze of | 
his rank and power. He exercises an unlimited authority over his | 
dominions—sets aside decisions of the courts—regulates, at his own | 
pleasure, the affairs of state—condemns—pardons—imprisons— | 
orders out of his confines—chains the press—controls the stage—- | 
destroys institutions—builds them up—graduates, with his own 
hand, the scale of Tuscan freedom—his smile is honour—his frown, | 
destruction. His style of living corresponds with his exalted rank, 
and his magnificence is as broad, curious, complete and endless as 
his power. I went the other day through one of his villas, Poggio | 
Imperiale, about a mile from one of the city gates. To a simple 
American the Pitti palace appears a sufficient residence even for a | 
duke, but royal ideas of comfort are built upon a large plan. If | 
you were to sit down now, and rack your imagination for fairy | 
splendours, and had a good geniusat your elbow to turn all your ca- | 
prices into bodily, brilliant reality, you could not, both of you, rear | 
an edifice more dream-like in its elegance and grandeur than the | 
Poggio Imperiale. It contains seven hundred apartments, furnished | 
with all that fancy could devise, art execute, wealth purchase, or 
munificence desire—a wilderness of statuary—a world of painting— | 
the foot hesitates to tread upon the beautiful, glossy floors—the 
eye seeks in vain to analyze the variety. The walls, where percep- | 
tible for the statues, mirrors, and paintings, are clothed with price- | 
less tapestry or enriched with snowy bas-reliefs. The ceilings glow | 
with radiant pictures; and sometimes, from a window, delicious | 
scenes of nature gleam upon the eye. We wandered on and on 
for a half hour—completely lost amid the splendid suites of lofty 
chambers, where luxury wantons, and magnificence runs to waste. 
Here was the chamber of the emperor of Austria, and I saw the very | 
bed where obedient sleep had descended upon the royal lids, and | 
there was a chapel, where, if chaste elegance of decoration could | 
win the ear of heaven, imperial prayers have ascended , to, the ag- 
grandizement of tyrants and the degradation of human nature. 

At length, fatigued, we left this curious abode to retrace our way | 
through the filthy streets, poverty-stricken houses, and ragged crowds 
of Florence, where the soldier, with his ever-loaded musket—the | 
beggar, with his whining wretchedness—the flashing equipage of the | 
noble—the skeleton ass of the peasant—the priest and the friar—go | 
mingling their motley colours together along the narrow and gloomy | 
way. At this palace the duke spends the three months of summer; | 
he has many other similar retreats, and some, it is said, more splen- | 
did. You may be sure his imperial highness has things about him | 
both comfortable and elegant. When he appears among his subjects, | 
or rather his slaves, it is always with a parade well caleulated to | 
dazzle and impress the vulgar mind. I was myself quite struck | 
with the first bursting upon me of royalty. I was loitering along | | 
the street, a day or two after my arrival, when the exclamation of | 
a passer-by, “ Ah, voila le grand duc,” announced his equipage. 








First came an outrider, in white and scarlet livery, and booted to | 
the thighs. He trotted through the crowd, which immediately | 
parted for the three large gilded and superb carriages, surrounded 


‘by guards, drawn t by si six x powerful horses, and crowded with liveried 
footmen. The brilliant procession dashed by in a rapid trot. His 
highness slightly bowed to the vile scum around him—all hats in 
the streets and windows went immediately off, and I could far 
trace the course of the monarch, by the progressive uncovering of 
the heads; the line of white gliding onward, like a wave, till the 
procession disappeared round a corner. On certain occasions he 
turns out six of these carriages. We think a coach and four very || 
grand, but a coach and thirty-six is a common turn-out for the mas- 
ter of this little duchy, a hundred and twenty miles long, and eighty 
broad. You see these equipages every day, two or three in a line, | 
dashing about the town, sometimes dispersing the pedestrians into 
the shops and recesses of a narrow street-—sometimes rumbling 
over a bridge, and flashing in the sun. Of beautiful, but smaller car- 
riages, drawn by two horses, but known by the livery, the crown, 
and the letter L, he has a great number. At night, ! often see 
one of these latter conveying him from the theatre, but always || 
crowded with footmen and surrounded with guards, and with a 
courier in advance, lighting the street with the glare of a large torch. 
He frequently spends his evenings at the opera. Exactly opposite 
the stage, and occupying the space of two boxes in each tier, 
crimson velvet tent, emblazoned with gold and blue satin, and sur- 


mounted by an ominous crown, receives him on public occasions; || 


but he has one more modest and convenient, near the stage, in which 


| he generally sits. On his entrance, like a celebrated actor, he is 


received with peals of applause—he bows—seats himself—another 
peal—another bow—again he seats himself, when another burst 
once more compels him to do outward homage to the “‘ many-headed 
monster,” whom he yet, nevertheless, guides with an iron curb. 
The ladies of his household, except his relations, are not allowed 
to sit in his box during his stay, and (a singular illustration of the 
importance attached to his person) no passage of the opera can be 
repeated, although at the most clamorous calls of the audience, until 
he claps his imperial hands. Another example of this personal ex- 
altation is afforded by the fact, that there is a covered way, cross- 
ing from Pitti Palace, by which, when desirous, he can visit the 
gallery on foot, but without mingling, on the dull earth, with the 
ordinary human beings. Tuscany has long enjoyed the reputation || 
of being admirably governed; he is called the best prince in Italy. 
As matters go here, however, this is rather equivocal praise. Rome, 
Naples, Sardinia, and, indeed, all the Italian states are trampled 
into the dust by bigots, priests and tyrants. Nothing can exceed || 
the stupid superstition of the people, their infatuated credulity, 
and general debasement. In Rome, we hear that humanity is at 
its lowest ebb, and that the midnight assassin wields his knife un- 
watched, unpursued, and unpunished. 

My opinions on this and all other things relating to Italian cha- 
racter must be taken with allowance, as I am only a casual resident, 
and but slightly acquainted with the language. But I represent things 


as they appear to me. I wish them to receive no more weight than || 


is due to hasty first impressions. 

Amid the wreck and wretchedness of the rest of Italy, Tuscany, 
undoubtedly, appears to advantage. Its former sovereign, Leopold 
the first, was a great and good man, and though a despot, he seemed 
inclined to ameliorate the condition of his people, and by a propa- 
gation of its excellent laws and a mild administration of justice, ap- 
pears to have gained the affections of the people. Of these laws, 


it is said, some have been abrogated by his son Ferdinand, though || 
the popularity of the emperor Leopold descended even through him |, 
to the present grand duke. It is difficult to ascertain the character || 
of public rulers by inquiries. His highness seems to me, although || 


a despot, and quite willing to be one, yet not disposed to do any 


thing outrageous or bloody. I have nat seen any heads at the city || 


gates, except what were properly attached to their respective shoul- 
ders; and the huge gutter that runs through the centre of all the 


Florentine streets, rolls no. innocent gore, but stagnates only with || 


filth, mud and offals. Indeed, whenever he can do any thing use- 
ful (cs far as his ideas of benefitting his fellow-mortals extend,) 
without interfering with any of his ducal susceptibilities, he is well 
inclined to do it- He is employed in attempting to drain marshes, 
(a more laudable occupation than building temples,) and he has 
set his face against mustaches, which he had much better cut off 
than the heads of his subjects. It is said that the laws are not badly 
administered. The people, whether from fear or a sense of pro- 
priety, are certainly harmless, and there is no fighting by daylight, 
and if you are frequently cheated, you are rarely robbed. No one 
thinks of such a thing as brawling. An Englishman, sometime ago, 
being irritated by the waiter of a café, collared him, John Bull 
fashion, and was proceeding to business, according to an art, the 
peculiar boast of England, when he was brought to a stand by the 
perfect passiveness of his antagonist, or rather victim, who cross- 
ing his hands behind him, coolly observed, “ Questo, non si fa in 
Firenze,” “we never do these things in Florence.” I have been 
striving to discover whether the people are happy, and I find it quite 
impossible to say. They have a world of operas, theatres, holi- 
days, cathedrals and fétes, and they like them. They have deli- 


cious walks—magnificent scenery, and at times a heavenly climate. || 


The postillion, with his huge boots and buckskin breeches, goes 
from Florence to Livorno, from Pisa to Sienna, and cracks his 
|| whip as merrily as if he had a vote upon the dukedom, and could 
claim a jury trial. The Italian young men twirl their mustaches, 
and smoke their long cigars with an air of satisfaction. The shop- 
keeper chuckles with delight when. he cheats a stranger. The no- 
bility, with their sleek horses, go trampling along, lording it .oyer 
their inferiors, regardless that they, themselves, are slaves; and 
one hears not half so. many complaints as assail his ears in America. 
I do not doubt that there is a large class of the middle order who 
live comfortably, happily, and virtwously. But the nobility, it is known, 


ple, I can assert, are fraudulent and debased, and indecent beyond 
the comprehension of Americans. 

Whatever the duke may have been, his popularity now begins to 
waver. Being a full-blooded despot of the Austrian breed of tigers, 
whelped to prey upon the rights of human nature, notwithstanding the 
usual mildness of his character, he shows his teeth and claws often 
enough to establish his legitimate relationship to the imperial litter. 
Since the three-days’ revolution, he has glared a little more fiercely 
through the bars which incage his people. Several institutions for 
educating the poor have recently been suppressed, and an admirable 
review of Florence, the Anthologia, having admitted an article 
| upon Poland, disgracious to royal ears, fell a prey at once to the 
| royal claws. There are four little flimsy papers here, about as 
| large as your hand, wretched specimens of typography, and worth- 
| less and uninteresting from their slavish caution on all subjects. 
| What corruptions may take place, what accidents, what wo, there 
| are no means of ascertaining. The deep flood of power goes si- 
| lently on, and the crack of the postillion’s whip resounds through 
| the streets, where the groans of a prisoner can never be heard. 


| With all this authority, in his guarded carriages, and amid his magni- 





a || cent villas, the grand duke yet trembles. Although the Italians as 


| a nation, are debased, there is a class, liberal, intelligent, and pa- 
triotic, who see and feel, and are ready to act. Societies are or- 
| ganized, and a paper published in Paris, is privately and extensively 
| circulated, with the object of breaking the manacles of Italy. There 
are even now under the feet of the affluent lord, volcanic fires, si- 
| lently doing their work, which, but for the weight of Austria, would 
| blow him into the air. Should a war occur between the latter and 
| France, the descendants of Brutus will again raise the startling cry 
| of liberty in the crown-decked piazza del gran duca. But at pre- 
| sent, the despotism, though mild and silent, is deep. The stage 
| and the press are completely muzzled—dungeons yawn at thé royal 
| nod, closing their massive colossal doors, impenetrable to the eyes 
| of mercy and the habeas corpus. Spies haunt the cafés. The lions 
| that scowl in bronze, granite and marble from half the walls, gates, 
| and palaces of Florence, fitly represent the watchful and angry au- 
| thorities. Of this let me adduce one instance, related to me as li- 
| terally true. A popular singer, not long since, was particularly ap- 
| plauded in an opera, wherein the vigilant authorities of this happy 
| and heavenly Tuscany, fancied they detected too open allusions to 
freedom. Inagining that the performer breathed his embellishments 
with a cast of liberalism, they summoned him to anewer to a charge 
|of rendering his music “im @n improper manner.” ‘The patriot 
| professor of fiats and sharps, humbly represented that rebellion 
“could nat lurk in a semi-breve, and that his royal and imperial 
| | Tuscan. highness was too firmly seated on his throne to be over- 

turned by the twanging of a fiddle-string ; but to no purpose. The 
alarmed tribunal reprimanded him severely, watched his subsequent 
| efforts, and found to their indignation and dismay, that he still exe- 
| cuted embellishments contrary to the public peace, and inconsistent 


with the safety of the government. He was, therefore, sent out of 
| the duchy. Since that occurrence, the allegro movements ‘at the 
| Pergola, have been carefully regulated to a decent respect for the 
laws, and an obvious determination not to meddle with politics ; and 
| the awe-struck performers, now never venture upon a trill, or run 
down the chromatic scale, without first pausing to reflect how they 
} can accomplish the manceuvie, not without getting out of tune, 
but without getting out of Tuscany ! 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS, OR NOTES BY THE WAY. 





BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS, 





Unerring detection of foreigners—a cargo of Odalisques—the Fanar, or 
quarter of the Greeks—street of the booksellers—aspect of antiquity— 
purchases—charity for dogs and of Cani 
a bridal procession— Turkish female phy siognomy . 

| Puxntine up the Golden Horn to-day in a caique without any 
definite errand, (a sort of excursion particularly after my own heart,) 
I was amused at the caikjee’s asking my companion, who shaves 
' clean like a christian, and has his clothes from Regent-street, and 
looks for aught I can see, as much like a foreigner in Constantino- 
ple as myself, “in what vessel I had arrived.” We asked him if 
he had ever seen either of us before. “No!” How then did he 
know that my friend, who had not hitherto spoken a word of Turk- 
| ish, was not as lately arrived as‘myself? What is it that so infal- 
| libly, in every part of the world, distinguishes the stranger? 

We passed under the stern of an outlandish-looking vessel just 
dropping her anchor. Her deck was crowded with men and women 
in singular costumes, and near the helm, apparently under the 
protection of a dark-visaged fellow in a voluminous turban, stood 
three young, and, as well as we could see, uncommonly pretty 
girls. The captain answered to our hail that he was from Trebi- 
zond, and his passengers were slaves for the bazaar. How redo- 
lent of the east! Were one but a Turk, now, to forestall the mar- 
ket and barter for a pair of those dark eyes while they are still full 
| of surprise and innocence ! 

We landed at the Fanar. Bow-windows crowded with fair 
faces, in enormous pink turbans, naked shoulders, (which I am al- 
ready so orientalized as to think very indecent,) puffed curls and 
pinched waists, reminded us at every step that we were in a chris- 
tian quarter of Constantinople. From this paltry and miserable 
| suburb, spring the modern princes of Greece, the. Mavrocordatos, 
and Ghikas, the Hospodars of Wallachia and Moldavia, the subtle, 
insinuating, intriguing, but talented and ever successful Fanariotes. 
One hears so much of them in Europe, and so mueh is made of a 
stray scion from the very far-traced root of Paleologus or some 
| equally boasted blood of the Fanar, (I met a Fanariote princess G— 








at the baths of Lucca last year, whom I except from every dispa- 


are licentious ; the women without morals, and the common peo- |' raging remark,) that he is a little disappointed with the dirty al- 
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leys and the stuffed windows, shown him as the hereditary homes 
of these very sounding names. There are a hundred families at 
least in the Fanar, that trace their origin back to no less than an 
imperial stock, and there is not a house in the whole quarter that 
would pass in our country for a respectable barn. In personal ap- 
pearance they are certainly very inferior to any other race of their 
own nation. The Albanians, and the Greeks I saw at Napoli and 
in the Morea, were (except the North American Indians) the finest 
people, physically, I have ever been among ; while it would be dif- 
ficult to find a more diminutive and degenerate-looking body of 
men and women, than swarm in this nest of Grecian princes. 

We re-enteied our little bark, and gliding along leisurely through 
the crowd of piades, kachambas and caiques, landed at Stamboul and 
walked on toward the bazaar. Always discovering new passages 
in that labyrinth of shops, we found ourselves after an hour’s ramb- 
ling in a long street of booksellers. This is rather the oldest and 
narrowest part of the bazaar, and the light of heaven meets with 
the additional interruption of two rows of pillars with arched friezes 
standing in the middle of the street. On entering the literary twi- 
light of the passage in the rear of these columns, the classic nostril 
detects instantly the genuine odour of manuscript, black-letter, and 
ancient binding ; and the trained eye, accustomed to the dim niches 
of libraries, wanders over the well-piled shelves with their quaint 
rows of volumes in vellum, and appreciates at once their varied 
riches. Here is nothing of the complexion of a shelf at the Harpers’, 
or the Hendees’, or the Careys’—no fresh and uncut novel, no new- 
born poem, no political pamphlet or gay souvenir! And the priceless 
treasures of learning are not here doled out by a talkative publisher or 
a dapper clerk, skilled only in the lettered backs of the volumes he 
barters. But in sombre and uneven rows, or laid in heaps, whose 
order is not in their similarity of binding, but in the correspondence 
of their contents, lie venerable and much-thumbed tomes of Arabic 
or Persian; while the venerable bibliopole, seated motionless on 
his hams, with his gray beard reaching to his crossed slippers, 


peruses an illuminated volume of Hafiz, lifting his eyes from the | 


page only to revolve some sweet image in his mind, and murmur a 
low “‘ pekkhe !” of approbation. 

We had stepped back into the last century. Here was the cala- 
mus still in use. The small, brown reed, not yet superseded by the 
more useful but less classic guil/, stood in every clotted inkstand, 
and nothing less than the purchase of a whole scrivener’s furniture, 
from a bearded bookworm, whose benevolent face took my fancy, 
would suffice my enthusiasm. Not to waste all our oriental expe- 
rience at a single stall, we strolled farther on to buy an illuminated 
Hafiz. We stopped simultaneously before an old Armenian who 
seemed, by his rusty calpack and shabby robe, to be something 
poorer than even his plainly-clad neighbours; for in Turkey, as 
elsewhere, he who lives in a world of his own, has but a slender 
portion in that of the vulgar. A choice-looking volume lay open 
upon one of the old man’s knees, while, from a wooden bowl he 
was eating hastily a pottage of rice. His meal was evidently an 
interruption. He had not even laid aside his book. 

There was something in his handling of the volume, as he took 
down a pocket-sized Hafiz, that showed an affection for the author. 
He turned it over with a slight dilation of countenance, and open- 
ing it with a careful thumb, read a line in mellifluous Persian. I 
took it from him open at the place. and marked the passage with 
my nail, to look for it in the translation. 

With my cheaply-bought treasures in my pockets, we turned up 
the street of the di d hants, and making a single pur- 
chase more in the bazaar, of a ¢esbih or Turkish rosary of spice- 
wood, emerged to the open air in the neighbourhood of the mosque 
of Sultan Bajazet. 

Whether slipping the pagan beads through my fingers affected 
me devoutly, or whether it was the mellow humour of the moment, 
I felt a disposition to forgive my enemies, and indulge in an act of 
mahometan piety—feeding the unowned dogs of the street. We 
stepped into a baker’s shop, and laid out a piastre in bread, and 
were immediately observed and surrounded, before we could break 
a loaf, by twenty or thirty as ill-looking ‘curs, as ever howled to 
the moon. Having distributed about a dozen loaves, and finding 
that our largess had by no means satisfied the appetites of the ex- 
pecting rabble, we found ourselves embarrassed to escape. Nothing 
but the baker’s threshold, prevented them from jumping upon us, in 
their eagerness, and the array of so many formidable mouths, fero- 
cious with hunger, was rather staggering. The baker drew off the 
hungry pack at last, by walking round the corner with a loaf in his 
hand, while we made a speedy exit, patted on the back in passing 
by several of the assembled spectators. 

It is surprising that the Turks can tolerate this filthy breed of 
curs, in such extraordinary numbers. They have a whimsical pun- 
ishment for killing one of them. The dead dog is hung by his 
heels, so that his nose just touches the ground, and the canicide is 
compelled to heap wheat about him, till he is entirely covered ; 
the wheat is then given to the poor, and the dog buried at the ex- 
pense of the culprit. There are, probably, five dogs to every man 
in Constantinople, and besides their incessant barking, they often 
endanger the lives of children and strangers. MacFarlane, I think, 
tells the story of a drunken sea-captain, who was entirely devoured 
by the dogs at Tophana ; nothing being found of him in the morn- 
ing but his “ indigestible pigtail !” 

We entered the court of Sultan Bajazet, and found the majestic 
plane-trees that shadow its arabesque fountains, bending beneath 
the weight of hundreds of pensionary pigeons. Here, as at several 
of the mosques, an old man sits by the gate, whose business it is to 
expend the alms given him, in distributing grain to these sacred 
birds. Not to be out-done in piety, my friend gave the blind old 
Turk a piastre; and, as he arose and unlocked the box beneath 





darken the air. Handful after handful was then thrown among them, 
and the beautiful creatures ran over our feet and fluttered round us 
with a fearlessness, that sufficiently proved the safety in which they 
haunted the sacred precincts. In a few minutes they soared all to- 
gether agaia, to the trees, and their mussulman-feeder resumed his 
seat upon the box to wait for another charity. 

A crowd of women at the harem gate, in the rear of the seras- | 
kier’s palace, attracted our attention. Upon inquiry, we found that | 
he had married a daughter to one of the sultan’s military officers, 
and the bridal party was expected presently to come out in arwhas, | 
and make the tour of the Hippodrome, on the way to the house of 
the bridegroom. We wiled away an hour returning the gaze of cu- 
riosity bent upon us from the idle and bright eyes of a hundred wo- 
men, and the first of the gilded vehicles made its appearance ; 
though in the same style of ornament with the one I have already 
described, it differed in being drawn by horses, and having a frame 
top, with small round mirrors set in the corners. Within sat four very 
young women, one of whom was the bride ; but which, we found 
no one who could tell us. It is no description of a face in the east | 
to say, that the eyes were dark, and the nose regular—all that the | 
jealous yashmack permitted us to ascertain of the beauty of the | 
bride. Their eyes are all dark, and their noses are all regular ; | 
the Turkish nose differing from the Grecian, as that of the Antinous 
from the Apollo, only in its more voluptuous fulness, and a nostril | 
less dilated. Four darker pairs of eyes, however, and four brows | 
of whiter orb never pined in a harem, or were reflected in those | 
golden-rimmed mirrors ; and as the twelve succeeding arubas rat- 
tled by, and in each suit four young.women, with the same eternal | 
dark eyes, “full of sleep,” and the same curved and pearly fore- 
head, and noses like the Antinous, I thought of toujours perdriz, 
and felt that if there had been but one with a slight toss in that 
prominent member, it would not have been displeasing. 

In a conversation with a Greek lady the other day, she remarked | 
that the veils of the Turkish ladies conceal no charms. Their 
mouths, she says, are generally coarse, and their teeth, from the im- | 
moderate use of sweetmeats, or neglect, or some other cause, al- | 
most universally defective. How far the interest excited by these | 
hidden features may have jaundiced the eyes of my fair informer, | 
I cannot say; but as a general fact, uneducated women, whatever | 
other beauties they may possess, have rarely expressive or agreea- | 
ble mouths. Nature forms and colours the nose, the eyes, the fore- | 
head, and the complexion ; but the character, from the cradle up, 
moulds gradually to its own inward changes, the plastic and passion- 
breathing lines of the lips. Allowing this, it would be rather sur- | 
prising if there was a mouth in all Turkey that had more than a 
pretty silliness at the most—the art of dyeing their finger nails, and | 
painting their eye-brows, being the highest branches of female 
education. How they came by these “eyes that teach us what | 
the sun is made of,” the vales of Georgia and Circassia best can tell. | 

And so having rambled away a sunny autumn day, and earned 
some little appetite, if not experience, we will get out of Stam- 
boul, before the sun-set guard makts us prisoners, and climb up 
to our dinner in Pera. 


} 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 











THE OLDEN TIME. 


Messrs. EDIToRs—It must strike the reader as vastly strange, to | 
be told, that old, civilized as we behold New-York and the adjacent | 
country, it is probable, that there are now persons alive in or near 
New-York, who may have seen or conversed with men who once | 
saw the present great metropolitan city as a little dorp or village ; | 
all fresh and green as it was, from its beginning. We give some 
facts to illustrate these ideas, in hopes that they may reach the 
eyes or ears of some of the ancients who may yet remain to con- 
firm the relation. 

In December, 1758, there died at Smithtown, in Suffolk county, | 
Long Island, a Negro Harry, aged at least one hundred and twenty | 
years when he died. He remembered New-York, he said, when 
there were but three houses in it. He could do a good day's work | 
when he had passed one hundred years. He was purchased at 
New-York by Richard Smith, the first proprietor of Smithtown, and 
descended down to his grandson, Captain Richard Smith, who was 
still alive at Smithtown, when Harry died. He had been a slave 
in that family one hundred years. Some of the Smith family, or | 
some of the ancients of Smithtown, ought to have some traditions | 
fron: such an old oracle. 

In the year 1762, there died at Jamaica, Long Island, one John | 
Crockeser, an extremely aged person. He had been a soldier in | 
the fort of New-York, in Governor Leysner’s time of the civil war, | 
and while a young man, he had often shot squirrels, quails, ete., on | 
and near to Pot Baker's hill, then a wilderness, where is now a city. | 
Are there not several persons now alive competent to have seen 
such a man, and hear him narrate—only eighty years ago! How 
these very aged persons serve as counters to diminish time, and to 
seem to draw all the mighty past, so seemingly long, into the com- 
pass of but two or three lives! w. | 


| 
' 


| 
| 


ON DOOR-SHUTTING IN COLD WEATHER. 
The exact temperature at which human beings are converted into 
icicles, is not yet quite accurately decided by philosophers ; though | 
that such a transformation does oftentimes and actually take place, 
none of them, that have ever been introduced to Mr. Jack, or | 
Jacob Frost, (as he is called by the Dutch,) seems to doubt. The | 
acquaintance of this gentleman tends much to promote scientific 





closed, I doubt not, in the least, he will make himself known to 
most of the men, women and children in this metropolis; nay, per- 
haps, grow so familiar as to take some of our leading men by the nose. 

Mr. Frost, if 1 may say more of him, is a kind of omnipresent 
personage, going about where he listeth, now bolting himself under 
the edges of doors, and into cracks in the house side ; even carry- 
ing his impertinence so far as to sometimes thrust his frosty head 
through a broken pane of glass, and baw! out in his sharpest tone, 
“send for the glazier.” But his most solemn injunctions are diso- 
beyed—and the more solemn, the more disregarded. For when he 
pr the I have given, (though it is truly terrific, 
and frequently throws the alarmed hearer into a heap, and turns him 
blue in the face,) instead of yielding punctual obedience and “send- 
ing” for the worthy mentioned—as like as not he sends for the old- 
clothes-man, who applies old hats—tattered indispensables—bede 
viled waistcoats, etc. to heal the wounded window. Is Mr. Jacob 
Frost to endure this disobedience of orders! to be tampered with 
thus? No, surely not ; and what course does he adopt to avenge 
himself? The next time he passes that way, with both cheeks dis- 
tended like balloons, he gives a whirlwind puff, (equal to the puff 
of six newspapers,) and sends the wretched farrago, classically cal- 
led “duds,” flying into the room like a flock of frightened crows. 

But, Mr. Frost’s extensive business in a city like this, cannot be 
carried on by that gentleman alone and unaided. To prosecute it, 
therefore, to the utmost extent, and with the greatest success, he 
is obliged to keep under pay, by the week, month, or year—a regu- 
lar troop of assistants, called in broken English, ‘“men-who-leave 
doors-wide-open”—or, in shorter Roman phrase, “ Patent Refriger- 
ators.” Some have conjectured that this troop is composed chiefly 
of foreigners, who have kindly emigrated to this city through an ex- 
traordinary and sensible fear that the inhabitants might perish du- 
ring the coming winter by the excessive heat of their stoves. 

Whatever truth there may be in this hypothesis, it is well ac- 
knowledged that their commander-in-chief, (Mr. Frost,) is a stranger 
from the north—having been educated in the academy of Frozen- 
nose, on the top of a celebrated ice-hill, whose name I have forgotten. 

To accomplish their benevolent purposes, Mr. Frost's militia turn 
out for “regimental parade,” at about eight in the morning, in one 
of the largest squares up town. After being thoroughly drilled by 
the generalissimo, on an antiquated door, hired for the occasion, 
and after showing him, by a variety of mancuvres, that they see 
through the whole art, they disband, and with the utmost rapidity, 
carry themselves into the different streets and lanes of the city. It 
is said that some who hold the honorary rank of captain in the re- 
giment, engage an omnibus, and all ride, a beautiful bunch of cap- 
tains, to the scene of action together. 

This I beg leave to doubt, forthe reason that it is an indispensable 
qualification for admittance into the company of “ Patent Refrige- 
rators” that the candidate be fleet of foot—for greater expedition 
in his work of charity. 

By nine, the troop has been brought together and drilled for bu- 
siness, and now they are flying like arrows through the city, where- 
ever they go leaving one wide-spread scene of open doors and blue 
faces. Nothing can stop them in their career of kindness—they rush 
from house to house like guardian angels—throwing open their por- 
tals for the cool wind to enter. For about this time stoves wax 
warm and comfortable ; their sides are heated red as drunkards’ 
faces, and all are warm within. But what mind Refrigerators that’ 
—’tis not to keep you warm, but cool they come—and how well- 
chosen is the season, too—'tis winter. 

In so large a corps, some will undoubtedly distinguish themselves 
by a greater genius in leaving doors open than others. Some seem 
to be born with a knack for it. One of this superior order rushes into a 
grocery store, and asks for ‘* Dr. Molehead’s Treatise on Sausages” — 
pops out—exploit, number one. Then into a dry-good store—* any 
double-refined taffy”—pops out—exploit, number two. Then thirdly, 
into a low hovel-like shop, and asks ‘** the honourable Mr. Simpkins, 
the Russian consul, live here?” “No,” ina short, bull-dog tone— 
exploit, number three. 

Another and less original “ Refrigerator” accomplishes his ex- 
ploits (like a race-horse,) altogether by time. “ What time by your 
clock, Mr. Pipkin” This question he asks around a whole block, 
leaving the best testimony of his friendship behind him in open doors. 

In a word, almost every member of the company has a way of his 
own. Generally they seem to be like the ancient Persians, quite 
observant of the sun—not that I suppose they worship him, for I 
believe they entertain no kind of reverence for any thing on earth, 
in heaven, or anywhere else—unless it may be for a mighty Magog, 
cut out in ice, by some Greenland Phidias. But the pith of my sola 
remark is this—that for two or three days when Mr. Apollo cheoses 
to show his face somewhat warmer and brighter than he had, the calls 
of the Refrigerators are intermitted, being considered altogether 
unnecessary, and contrary to the established practice of their pro- 
fession; for I believe these gentlemen in summer are employed in 
the very opposite vocation of “ shutting doors,” and imprisoning 
persons as closely as possible from the wind and air. 

However, as they are so fond of making observations on the hea- 
venly bodies, I would recommend a plan by which their studies 
might be prosecuted very successfully. It is this: that chief-con- 
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| 
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|| stable Hays be requested to “captivate” as large a reinforcement 


of the Refrigerators as possible—‘ lend them his arm,” and wait 
upon them to the top of the observatories in vur airiest watch- 
houses, and throwing open the windows, supplying them with paper 
telescopes, stripping ‘‘ nature naked to the skin’—providing a 
comfortable cold-water bath overhead, (] recommend spring-water 
as most cooling to the blood,) allow them to spend their nights from 





information on the subjects of cold, snowballs, ice-mountains, fro- i 
zen noses, etc. Added to his philosophical qualifications, Mr. Frost | 








him, the pigeons descended about us in such a cloud as, literally, to 





is of an uncommonly sociable disposition—and before the winter is '' 


now to Christmas, in ascertaining, as nicely as possible, the num- 
ber of twinkles the smallest star in the nose of Bootes makes in 
half a second. c. M. 
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SELECTIONS FROM NEW WORKS. 








THE YOUNG MUSCOVITE. 

[Tue Messrs. Harper have in press two works of fiction, which | 
possess strong features of interest, over and above that which is || 
created by well-drawn character and striking incident. One is call- 
ed “The Young Muscovite,” and the other “‘ The Court of Sigis- 
mund Augustus ;” the former a Russian, and the latter a Polish 
historical novel, not only written, but translated into English by na- 
tives of the respective countries. The periods of time illustrated 
by the tales, are remarkable in themselves, and not less so by the 
contrast with each other. The era of the Russian story is that in 
which Poland was yet the mightier power of the two, and held the 
Muscovites in subjection ; that of the Polish novel is long subse- 
quent, when the empire of the Czars had already made vast strides 
toward the supremacy it now exerts, and the last days of Poland’s 
prosperity and greatness had begun to wane. The school of both 
these romances is that generally known as the creation of Sir 
Walter Scott; and we are free to confess that we have read but 
verv few English romances that approach so nearly to the excellence 
of the model. We subjoin a chapter from *‘ The Young Muscovite,” 
showing that there may be too much of a good thing, even where 
the matter in hand is a dinner.] 

The cock had not yet crowed for the second time, when two 


equipages drove up to the court-yard, the horses of which were co- 
vered with foam. Several men alighted from the sledges, wrapped 





in fur cloaks ; and the fatigued animals, feeling themselves near their 
resting-place, pawed the snow and snorted with impatience. 

** Holloa! open quickly,” resounded a loud voice under the win- 
dow. ‘Quick, I say, or the gate shall be broken down !” 

While the landlady was blowing the fire, and her husband getting 
out of his bed, the impatience of the new-comers was worked up 
to the highest pitch : they knocked at the gate, scolded the master ; 
and one, in bad Russ, intermingled with a flow of Polish epithets, 
threatened to be his destruction. Every one, except Youry, was || 
awakened by the noisy travellers. At last the gate was opened, | 
and a stout Polander, with two Cossacks, entered the isba. 

When the Cossacks came in, they crossed themselves before the 
pictures ; but the Polander, without taking off his hat, cried out, in 
a half shrill, half bass voice : 

“ Hey, landlord! what sort of men hast thou here? Out, out, 
ye wretches! Hilloa! you in the corner! are you deaf? Get out, I 
say, when you are told!” The silent traveller raised his head, and 
looking carelessly upon the Polander, sunk again upon his pillow. 
Alexis and Kirsha, however, jumped up; the latter, rubbing his 
eyes, looked with astonishment at the Polish Pan, who had by this 
time thrown off his cloak, and remained in his coat, which was tied 
round with a belt. 

A painter, desirous of portraying to the life the pompous airs 
and assumed importance of a petty tyrant, just invested with the || 
insignia of power, would have succeeded admirably by delineating our || 
traveller. Imagine a square body, which could scarcely poise itself || 
on two short bandy legs; the head enveloped in a high rough cap, | 
thrown proudly back ; a broad red face ; enormous round eyes, of | 
a leaden colour; a cocked-vp nose, moulded into the shape of a |, 
squeezed fig ; and mustaches interminable, which neither looking \ 
to heaven nor to earth, but in a straight horizontal direction, seemed 
to defend his puffed-up cheeks—the natural red of which was 
heightened by copious libations of ardent spirit. This faithful pic- 
ture only represents the vanity, arrogance, and folly, which were 
indelibly marked in the countenance and in every gesture of the 
would-be important personage whom I have just introduced to my |! 
readers. Even in his voice there was something excessively ludi- || 
crous ; for it changed alternately from hoarse bass to squeaking 
treble ; now approaching the pride of high nobility, confident of 
implicit obedience ; and in a moment afterward, the violent and || 
angry impatience of a threatening commander, who thinks his or- 
ders are not punctually executed. 

As this traveller was giving orders to his Cossacks in the Polish || 
language, Kirsha’s eyes were riveted on him. His face represented 
alternately opposite emotions; at first it displayed surprise and 
amazement, then the vacant look when busy thought courses over |} 
the field of memory—and at length his features eahibited the most 
ineffable contempt. Suddenly his eyes sparkled with the joy of re- || 
collection, but as they met the proud glance of the Polander, they |, 
fell to the ground in silent respect ; though the sneer of contempt || 
still lurked upon his countenance. 

‘* Well, why do you stand there ?” said the Pan, with a threaten- 
ing bass voice, turning again to Alexis and Kirsha. ‘ Did not you 
hear me? Get out, I say, this instant!” 

The commanding voice of the Polander exhibiting a strange con- 
trast with his exterior, which excited feelings the very contrary to 
fear, Alexis, without any idea of doing as he was ordered, stood like 
a statue, looking with astonishment at the Pan, and biting his lips to 
prevent himself from bursting with laughter. 

** What's all this?” now squeaked the Polander. “ You Musco- 
vites ! do you know who I am?” 

“ Do not be angry, mighty Pan!” said Kirsha with a low bow; | 
“the sudden rousing from sleep hz: “isturbed our brains ; allow | 
us to remain in this corner, and as s¢n as day dawns, we shall | 
pursue our journey !” 

** And who is that idiot, who has stretched his length on the | 
bench ?” continued the Pan, resuming his gruff voice, and glancing | 
on the silent traveller. “ Hey ! thou blockhead, get up this instant!” 

The stranger arose from his recumbent posture, and coolly asked |, 
the Polander what he wanted. 

** Get out of the isba directly,” said the Pan. 

‘“‘T am comfortable here,” returned the stranger. 

“* And thou darest to parley with me, sirrah !” roared the Polan- 
der. ‘ Out, out, when thou art told!—or I will—” 

_ “ Hear me, Polander,” said the stranger in a firm voice—“ the 
inn is not for thee alone; and if thou art incommoded, thou hadst | 
better go out thyself.” 

** What's that you say ?” bawled the Polander. ‘Get out—out! | 
thou Muscovite !—get out, I say!” then changing his tone to a | 
squeaking treble, he continued, with a mincing and affected air, 
** Hollo, my Cossacks, dislodge that vagabond from his seat ?” 

‘“‘ If you dare!” said the stranger, in a determined voice, sud- 
denly rising from the bench. “ Well, why do you stand, my brave | 
fellows !” continued he, turning to the Cossacks, who not daring | 








| agony, turning to his Cossacks, “it is a calumny. Not only Lis- 


| when every body was fighting 


| ing to his whole army.” 


_ lander, cutting a large slice from the breast. “Is this goose thine!” 





to move from their places, looked with astonishment on his colossal 
figure.—“ What, friends, it seems I am too heavy for you?” 

“ Stab the rascal!” screamed the Pole, retreating toward the 
door; ‘ stab him instantly, when I order you !” 

“ Stop, honest people,” said the landlord, “ I beg you will make 
no disturbance here; and thou, good man, surely forgettest that it 
was thy wish to continue thy route as soon as it was day-light !— 
Dost thou not hear? the cock is now crowing for the third time.” 

“ True,” said the traveller deliberately, without paying the least 
attention to the Polander and his Cossacks. ‘It is time to depart :” 
and saying this he left the room. 

“ Ah! ah! the rascal was afraid,” squeaked the Pole, as he 
seated himself in the principal place. ‘* Well it was for him he 
went away, or he might have repented his insolence to a person of | 
my quality. The deuse take these scoundrels! they appear not to 
entertain the least respect for their superiors. I am certain 
that Pan Lissowsky has not yet had time to visit this part of the 
country.” 

‘“* Pan Lissowsky,” echoed Kirsha ; “then your lordship seems 
to know him ?” 

‘«* How should I not know him,” said the Polander, stroking his 
mustaches proudly ; “‘ we are friends :—we became sworn brothers 
on the field of battle ; we jointly vanquished the Muscovites.” 

“ And surely,” rejoined Kirsha, ‘it was under the monastery of 
Troitza, that your lordship and—” 

The Polander now looked earnestly upon Kirsha, and adjusting | 
his cap, continued in an important tone— 

“ Yes, yes, under the walls of the monastery of Troitza, out of 
which the Muscovites did not dare to show their faces in the day- | 
time.” 

“ Pray be not angry with thy servant,” returned Kirsha ; “ but | 
I myself served in the army of the Hetman Sapega, which stood under | 
the walls of Troitza, and I remember the Russians beat us soundly | 
both day and night.—For example, you remember, mighty Pan, | 
when one morning in the kitchen-garden of the :onastery—what | 
is the matter with your lordship !—is that an uneasy seat !” 

“Nothing, nothing,” answered the Polander, fidgeting about on | 
the bench, and trying to hide his agitation. 

“T could fancy now,” continued Kirsha, ‘that I see the kitchen- | 
garden, where a bloody battle took place, in which Pan Lissow- 
sky did more than ten valiant men.” 

“ Yes, yes,” interrupted the Polander, “ he fought like a devil— | 
well do I recollect how he cut and slashed about him ; hewing down 
the Muscovites like so many cabbages—but as every one knows, he 
would have rued his daring had I not stood by him, fighting with 





| the courage of a lion, as did my friend Lissowsky, with that of a 
| tiger—thou mayst rely upon what I say, as I did not quit him for a | 
moment.’ 


’ 


“Then, great Pan,” returned Kirsha, gravely, “ thou must | 
have been a spectator when he stumbled over a fellow, who hid 
himself like a hare between the garden beds, and thou doubtless 
sawest how Pan Lissowsky flogged the coward with his whip.” 

At these words the fiery eyes of the Polander turned on every 
side, and his red nose flamed like a live coal. 

** How!” cried he, “whom did he flog with a whip! 
deny it! such never was the case.” 

“Bless me!” continued Kirsha. ‘‘ How can you deny it? Why, 
all the army of Sapega knew it. The cowardly dog served in the 
regiment of Lissowsky as a companion, or aide-de camp, and I re- 
member was called—let me see—he was called Pan Kopichinsky.” 

“Tt is not true, do not believe him,” screamed the Polander, in 


But I) 


sowsky, but the devil himself would not dare to horsewhip Kopi- 
chinsky ; he is afraid of nobody.” 

“Then why did he squat himself down between the celery-beds, 
!” returned the malicious Cossack. 
but who told thee that I lay between | 


“Why ? sayest thou, why? 
the celery-beds?” | 
“Ah, ah, mighty Pan! Was it thou? only think what wicked | 
stories people can invent! It is said that Lissowsky horsewhipped | 
thee, and that if thy mighty and potent panship had not run off to 
Moscow the very next day, he would have hanged thee as a warn- 


’ 


‘Stuff and nonsense,” interrupted the Pole, endeavouring to | 
seem cool. “But what is the use of talking to thee. Hey, master, 
what hast thou got! I wish to sup.” 

“Alas! sir,” answered the landlord, “I have nothing but bread.” 

«How, nothing!” exclaimed Kopichinsky. 

“Heaven knows I have nothing else,” replied the poor man. ‘I 
had a jar of buck-wheat gruel, a dish of boiled oats, and a pot of 
tchi, but the travellers have eaten all.” 

“Tt is impossible that all should be consumed,” returned the im- 
perious Pan. “Holloa, Nekoroshki,”’ continued he, in a tone of 
disappointment and glancing at one of his Cossacks, “look into 
the oven, perhaps thou mayest find something.” 

The Cossack opened the oven, and lo! a roasted goose and pie 
were there. 

“What's that?” screamed the delighted Polander; then turning 
to the master of the isba, he exclaimed in a hoarse voice, “Ah! 
thou liar, how couldst thou tell me thou hadst nothing to eat!” 

“But that is not ours, dear sir,” said the mistress. ** The boyard 
that sleeps on the stove brought the goose with him.” 

. ny who is he?” said Kenichinahy, in a terrible tone, “a 
ole ?” 

‘No, my lord!” replied the woman, “I think he is a Russian.” 

“ A Muscovite!” roared Kopichinsky, “then hand it here.” 

Alexis wished to defend his master’s property; but one of the 
Cossacks gave him such a push with his elbow, that he could 
scarcely keep his legs. 

‘“* Awaken thy master,” whispered Kirsha, “he will contend bet- 
ter than we can with that blackguard.” 

Meanwhile, as Alexis was awakening Youry, and telling him of 


had 


|| to wait. 


| and dropping upon his knees; “I cannot eat it. 





than we,” continued Kopichinsky, tearing a leg to pieces with his 
teeth; “you are always well-stocked with provisions when you 
travel, It is true, we Poles have no need to be so, as by the right 
of conquest we seize every thing we can find.” 

“Certainly, Pan, certainly,” returned Youry. “But why dost 
thou not continue to eat? eating is good for thy health.” 

“Enough,” said Kopichinsky, laying down his knife; “I am 
satisfied.” 

“ Make no scruple, great Pan,” persevered Youry ; “eat, eat!” 

“No, eat thyself if thou wishest,” returned the Polander. 

“T thank thee, great Pan,” said Youry, “but Iam not accus- 
tomed to eat the remnants left by other people, and it grieves me 
when other people do not eat. at, I say, Pan, eat, eat ” : 

“T have already told thee that I will not,” returned Kopichinsky, 


|| angrily. ‘Here, my Cossacks, take this goose away, and share it 


between you.” ‘ 

“Be not angry, mighty Pan,” continued Youry, “ thou just now 
didst say that the Poles seize every thing; which means that you 
take the property of others without asking the owner. That may 
be; but we Russians are more hospitable, and like to press people 
to eat—every country has different customs. Eat, Pan, eat!” 

“ But why art thou so pressing, I pray!” said the Pole. 

“I shall not cease to be so,” answered Youry, gravely, “ until 
thou hast eaten the remainder of the goose.” 

“ How—all ?” exclaimed the astonished Pan, rising from his seat. 

“Yes, all,” reiterated Youry, in a decisive tone, and taking out 
his pistol. “Please to observe, great Polish Pan! thou didst begin 


to eat without my permission, and now thou must eat it all.” 
“What! all!” squeaked the Polander—“holloa, my Cossacks! 


|| Nekoroshki! holloa ! help !” 


With a quick motion of his hand, Youry moved the table for- 
ward, pushed the Polander against the wall, and looking behind, 
said to the Cossack, who was coming to his master’s assistance, 
“Stand still! stir not at your peril.” ’ : 

These words were pronounced with such a commanding voice, 
that the Cossacks, who would willingly have thrown themselves or 
Youry, instantly stood back. 

“ Hear me, friends,” continued Youry ; “ if you move from your 
place, or stir one of your fingers, I will blow out your master’s 
brains. And thou, great Pan, order them to go: I only invite thee 
to eat—why art thou silent? Hear me, Pole, I never swore in 
vain; and now do I swear upon my oath, that thou wilt not have 
time to cross thyself, if these men do not leave the room this in- 
stant. How long must I wait?’ he added, holding his pistol close 
to the Polander’s brow. 

“Jesus Maria!” cried the Polander, trying to hide his shaved 
head under the table. ‘*Go out, my Cossacks, go out!” 

‘Holloa, lads! go out,” said Kirsha, “or else this Boyard will 
drive the ball into his head in a minute—he is not accustomed to jest.” 

“Go out, villains! this instant go out!” exclaimed the Polander 
again, covering his eyes with his , ars that he might not see the 


|| mouth of thepistol, which seemed to him at that moment longer 
|| than a twelve-pounder. The Cossacks, going out, met with the un- 
|| known traveller, who was looking with pleasure and surprise on 


this strange adventure. ; 

‘Now, Kirsha,” said Youry, “while I am pressing my dear 
guest to eat, take thy rifle-gun and do not let those fellows come in 
again. Come, Pan, make haste, I have no time to spare.” 

The Polander without saying a word began to eat, and Youry in 
the same posture continued to press him. The poor Pan, in great 
haste, crammed himself up to his throat, repeatedly begging par- 
don for what he had done ; but Youry remained inflexible. His im- 


'| ploring eyes only met the cocked pistol with its dreadful muzzle, 


and the threatening look of Youry, in which he clearly read his sen- 
tence of death. 

‘* Permit me only to stop a little,” he squeaked, almost suffocated. 

“ Pooh! nonsense, Pan!” returned our hero; “I have no time 
Finish thy meal!” 

“Cheer up, Pan Kopichinsky, cheer up,” said Kirsha, “thou 
seest very little remains; fear makes the matter worse than it is. 
There! Now it is finished,” he added, as the Polander swallowed 
the last mouthful. 

“Stay,” interrupted Youry, ‘“‘we Russians are no niggards in 
nospitality, and now that I am treating you I may as well do it hand- 
somely. There is a pie, also, in the oven—Kirsha, hand it here.” 

“‘ Have pity on me!” cried the Polander, in a despairing voice, 
By all that is sa- 
cred, I cannot!” 

“ Well, Pan, wilt thou ever eat again at a stranger’s table with- 
out being asked?” said the unknown traveller, entering the room. 
“Thanks,” continued he, turning to Youry, ‘thanks to thee for 
thus correcting this arrogant and audacious man. Thou hast pun- 
ished him sufficiently—leave the worthless wretch !—we Russians 


| trample not on the conquered. Give me thy hand, my brave fel- 


| low !—I hope, with God’s assistance, we shall meet again. 





the goose being forcibly seized, the Polander took off his hat, and 
seating himself very comfortably, began to sup. Youry descended 
now from the stove, hid his pistols in his bosom, and having giving 
some orders in a low voice to Alexis, who immediately left the isba, 
approached the table. 

“Health and respect!” said he, bowing politely to the Pan. The | 
Polauder continued eating, but nodded, and pointed silently to the 
bench. Youry sat down at the end of the table, and, after a few | 


_ moments’ silence, asked if the roasted goose was to his taste ! 


‘When one is hungry, every thing tastes well,” answered the Po- 


“Tt is, Pan,” replied our hero. 
“It must be confessed that you Muscovites are more prudent 





‘ he be a Polander :—above all, remember the roasted goose ! 


Land- 
lord !—here is what I owe thee,” he added, throwing some copper 


|| money on the table. 


“I do not want it, good man,” said the master, with a low bow; 
“I am satisfied.” 

The stranger looked surprised ; but, without saying a word, he 
shook Youry’s hand, crossed himself, went out of the isda, and in 
a moment passed ,' the window at a quick trot. 

Meanwhile, the Polander had time to get out from under the ta- 
ble, whither he had crept, and was going toward the door. Youry 
stopped him. ‘Do not go away, Pan,” said he, “I am going di- 
rectly, and thou mayest then stop and make as much noise by thy- 
self as thou wishest. Farewell, Kirsha.” 

“No, Boyard! Be not offended with thy servant,” said the Za- 

orojetz : “it is by thy goodness that I breathe the air of life, and 
T will not leave thee till thou commandest.” 

“ As thou likest,” returned our hero: “but I travel on horseback. 

‘“‘T have wherewithal to buy a horse,” rejoined Kirsha. 

‘“‘ And I will sell one,” said the landlord. “ An excellent horse 
—he is a little lame, it is true; but nis walk is magnificent—he 
stands high; and though above ten years old, is so strong that you 
can scarcely hold him. By my troth, if he had not become blind 


| of an eye, I would not part with him for all the world.” 


«Well, well,” interrupted Kirsha, “I will purchase him, if he 
can only drag me to the first bazaar.” : 

‘We will ride slowly,” said Youry, “and thou wilt have time 
to overtake us. Farewell, Pan,” continued he, turning to the Po- 


| lander, ‘ Remember that all Muscovites will not coolly bear insults ; 
| and that many Russians, though they respect a courageous foreigner, 
| will not permit every hectoring coxcomb to abuse them, even though 
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NOTICES OF THE DRAMA. 








THE NEW-YORK STAGE. 


AN admirable and most laughable burletta called ‘‘ The deep, deep Sea,” 
has been produced and played a number of times at the Park, with still 
increasing favour on the part of the audience—if we may judge from the 
progressive intensity and frequency of the “loud guffaws” elicited ay 
its enactment. It is a broad burlesque, in the style of the favorite card- 
piece, High, Low, Jack and the Game, which is itself an improvement, 
or rather refinement upon that of the well-known Giovanni in London. 
The very plot—outline of a plot it should more properly be called—is 
delightfully absurd and laughable. The first scene represents the bot- 
tom of the sea, with the proper accompaniments of rocks, coral-reefs, 
green caverns, and bunches of sea-weed ; Neptune is discovered asleep, 
(marvellously resembling a bluff old boatswain in royal robes) and sur- 
rounded by a troop of obsequious tritons ; he wakes to sing an admirable 
parody on Horn’s beautiful song of “The deep, deep Sea,” and then 
resumes his slumbers, which are soon broken by the entrance of his 
queen Amphitrite, in a fury, with her attendant Nereides; the gentle 
lady has been affronted, it seems, by Cassiope, the queen of Ethiopia, 
whom she met at a tea-party, and comes clamouring for vengeance. 
She and her nymphs relate their grief in a concerted piece from the 
Barber of Seville ; Neptune, horrified at the din, makes over his trident 
to the amiable lady, and with it, of course, his power in the watery 
regions, and Amphitrite proceeds to issue her revengeful mandates, to 
the air of Non piu mesta. At this moment an underling sea-monster 
rushes in with the appalling intelligence that the sea-serpent is coming, 
with a tail some thousands of miles in length—and his tidings are 
quickly followed by the appearance of the long-sided down-easter, 
whose longitude is equally beyond ascertaining with that so much desi- 
derated by navigators, inasmuch as the end of his tail never comes in 
sight. He proclaims his insatiable appetite, to the tune of Yankee 
Doodle, and Amphitrite instantly conceives the brilliant idea of sending 
him to ravage the territories of the Ethiopian queen, and devour all 
their inhabitants. The serpent gladly sets out upon his errand, and the 
scene changes to a hall in the palace of the Ethiopian monarch. Here 
we are introduced to Cepheus the king, Cassiope the queen, and their 
daughter Andromeda, who is promised in marriage to her uncle Phineus. 
Their discourse is interrupted by the entrance of Perseus, on his way 
home, after killing Medusa, which feat he describes to the old nursery- 
ballad air of “ Ride a cock-horse to Bambury Cross”—and then makes 
love to Andromeda in a parody upon Haynes Bayley’s exquisite melody 
«“ We met, ’twas in a crowd.” Here it is: 


We met! ’twas at the ball, upon last Easter Monday ; 
I press’d you to be mine, and you said, “ perhaps, one day.” 
I danced with you the whole of that night, and you only ; 
Ah, ne’er “‘ cavalier seul” felt more wretched and lonely. 
For when I squeezed your hand, as we turned one another, 
You frown’d, and said “ have done ! or I'll speak to my mother !” 


They called the Spanish dance, and we flew through it fleetly ; 
’T was o’er—I could not breathe, for you'd blown me completely. 
1 led you to a seat far away from the dancers ; 

Quadrilles again began—they were playing the “ Lancers.” 
Again I squeezed your hand, and my anguish to smother, 

You smiled, and said, “dear sir, you may speak to my mother !” 


Phineus rushes in, horribly frightened, describes the coming and ravages 
of the “‘ marine monster,” to the air of “ Oh what a row, what a rumpus 
and a rioting,” and announces the saying of the oracle, that his fury can 
be appeased only by the sacrifice of Andromeda. 


The following dialogue then takes place : 


Cepheus.—(J. Fisher)—What story of a cock and bull is here! 
Phineus.—( Blakeley)—A cock and bull! Great king, whom all revere, 
The story’s of a serpent who is munching 
Your subjects up like fun.—Just hear ’em crunching !—[Noise without.] 
Reenk=tilie. Chapman)—Like fun! No doubt they think it very 


unny ; 
Will none the reptile kill for love or money ? 
Phineus.—No, all must die ; he’s got a writ to end ’em— 
A capias ad satisfaciendum. 
Cassiope.—( Mrs, Archer)—For what offence ? Tell me, 1 do beseech ! 
Phineus.—Your gracious majesty’s ungracious speech 
*Gainst the Nereides and Juno. 
Andromeda.—({ Mrs. Gurner)—Ah ! 
I told how you ’twould be, you know, mamma! 
Cassiope.-—Hold your tongue, miss. What if I ask their pardon ? 
Phineus.—It won’t avail your majesty a farden. 
Vain hope to stop the mouth that’s fed by law— 
There’s nought can make that monster hold his jaw! 
Perseus.—I'll lock it so that he can’t pick his teeth, 
If once I draw this falchion from its sheath. 
I'll pen a challenge, if you’ll take the letter. 
Phineus.—I take it! Thank you kindly! 
If you write notes to this ‘ monstrum horr 
I recommend you by the post to send ’em. 
Perseus.—Well, you're a post. 
Phineus.—If so, for him, I’m no bit, 
He'd soon turn my post into a post obit. 
erseus.—Poltroon! But [ will find a way to send it ; 
He’s broken the king’s peace of mind, and mend it 
He shall, ere dinner-time, or I'll know why. 
Order my Pegasus! my one horse fly ! 
I'll dine with you, my love, if I'm alive, [to Andromeda] 
But don’t you wait a moment after five. 
Phineus.—{aside] His love! false jade! the snake shall squeeze her 
wiz’en. 


I know better. 
” 


For if she won't be mine, she shan’t be his’en ! 
[ Aloud]—Come to the temple, sir ; our special pleadings, 
Perchance may move the court to stay proceedings. 


The scene changes again to a porter-house, at which Neptune 
is in the habit of taking a pipe and a cool tankard, now and then, 
of a dull morning. He comes on and sings a parody upon Neukomm’s 
grand cavatina, “The Sea, the Sea,” and is then joined by Perseus 
who makes one with him in a duet to the air of “Mighty Jove,” 
from the Barber of Seville. Neptune gives his young friend some 
judicious advice, touching his intended conflict with the sea-serpent, 
and then withdraws, urging Perseus to lose no time, as the case is 
one of emergency. Perseus declares that he will set off instantly— 
“that is,” says he, 

“T'll only stay 
“To sing a song—as opera-heroes choose 
“Always to do, when they’ve no time to lose;” 


and immediately breaks out in an exquisite parody of Di tanti palpiti 
with the preceding recitative, Oh Patria, done into English with “Oh pa, 
try her,” and following the sound of the Italian throughout, with most 














whimsical fidelity. The next scene represents the coast of Ethiopia, 
with Andromeda chained to a rock—the serpent comes on, that is, a con- 
siderable part of him, in the midst of the galloping song and chorus from 
Blue-beard, and is speedily discomfited and slain by Perseus, thanks to 
the friendly aid of Neptune, who has wet the priming of the snake’s long 
rifle—and the highly interesting drama concludes with a finale and 
chorus to the air (once more) of “ The deep, deep Sea.” The success 
of these burlettas is, no doubt, in a considerable degree, to be ascribed 
to the oddity of the situations and the point of the dialogue, which 
abounds with calembourgs, jeux-de-mots, and whimsical allusions ; but | 
there is also much in the delightful music selected for the songs—airs 
whose exquisite beauty has made them familiar to everybody—the very 
sweep-boys whistle them as they lounge along the streets—and which, 
being linked with new and taking words, seem to unite the two opposite 
merits of novelty and established favouritism. The ingenuity, moreover, 
with which the very sound of the original words is sometimes imitated— 
as, for example, in the Di tanti palpiti, keeps attention alive, and at the 
same time rewards it with amusement. The principal characters were 
exceedingly well sustained. Mr. Latham was Neptune, Mrs, Vernon, 
Amphitrite; Mrs. Chapman, Perseus; Blakeley, Phineus; and Placide the 
Sea-serpent. They all seemed to enter fully into the broad comic spirit 
of the piece, and said and did their drollest things with an invincible 
gravity—as though nothing could be more serious than the business in 
which they were engaged. The overture must not be forgotten ; it is a 
sort of musical olla podrida, the principal theme of which is Yankee 
Doodle, perpetually recurring in a variety of ingenious variations, and 
very skilfully gliding into the several other airs that are sung in the | 
progress of the burletta. It was composed and arranged by Mr. Penson, | 
the leader, whose admirable taste and skill in his profession are not yet 
by any means appreciated, but are silently, though surely working | 
their way to the notice of the public. In accompanying singers he is | 
decidedly the kindest, as well as the most able we ever heard—covering | 
defects and helping along over difficulties with extraordinary tact and 
most untiring vigilance. 

Since our last we have witnessed several performances of Celeste, at | 
the Bowery theatre, and freely express our opinion that it is utterly im- 
possible for those who remember her as she was in former years, and | 
have not seen her during her present engagement, to form any conception | 
of the vast improvement she exhibits both in acting and dancing. Asa | 
melo-dramatic actress, she is decidedly superior to any female we have 
known upon the stage—language is superfluous where meaning can be 
conveyed by such expressive looks and gestures. Her dancing, too, is 
full of grace, and it was in this requisite only that she was at any time | 
inferior to other and more celebrated artistes. We are at no loss to per- 
ceive and understand the justice of the praises that have been lavished 
upon her by the critics of the two great European capitals. The new | 
pieces in which she has appeared, are very interesting, and exceedingly 
well got-up in point of cast and scenery. We do not, and never did, par- | 
ticularly admire the exhibition dances—the whirls, and upward springs, | 
and extended limbs, to which our stage was happily so long a stranger, | 
but which were introduced and made so great a sensation under the ma- | 
nagement of Gilfert, considering them by no means useful or ornamental ; | 
but a good, well-sustained ballet, and still more, a splendid melo-drama, 
in the action of which beautiful dancing is appropriately introduced, | 
are not only unobjectionable, but attractive ; we can look upon them with 
pleasure, and applaud without self-reproach. 

We have not yet found time to visit the opera, since the opening night, 
but from all we can learn by the newspapers and the report of friends, 
the new management seems to be getting on quite successfully. The | 
performances, we understand, are sufficiently wel] attended to keep the 
treasury in more than a solvent condition, and assurances are held out 
of a great increase to the strength of the company, early in the approach- 
ing year. They want a contralto very much; another soprano would 
also be a great improvement, and there should be an additional tenor and 
bass. Fabj is rapidly rising in public estimation, and Porto sustains 
himself well, even against the recollection of Fornasari’s splendid organ, 
and superb person. The choruses are well enough, and the orchestra 
unimpeachable. 

We perceive by the bills that plays are enacted yet at the Richmond 
Hill theatre! 
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The Protestant Vindicator.—An article was pointed out to us, a | 
few days since, in a weekly paper published in this city, under the | 
name of the “ Protestant Vindicator,” containing, or rather con- 
sisting of a bitter and ferocious attack upon this journal ; the ground | 
of our offence being, it seems, the heinous crime of embellishing | 
our pages with the representation of a new Catholic chapel at Cold 
Spring, on the Hudson river. We are charged with “a mixture of 
impiety, scepticism, and indifferentism”—with having for our ob- 
ject nothing more than “to puff off Popery and Papists”—with 
ignorance and unchristian conduct—with being anti-Protestant— 
and, finally, with “ encouraging the extension of jesuitism, and the 
vassalage and curse of Rome throughout the United States.” 
Against accusations so absurd as these, we should not deem it re- 
quisite to make any defence, even were they preferred by men of 
rational feelings and ways of thinking, and, as coming from whom, 
they could not be ascribed to minds overclouded by ignorance or 
unsettled by fanaticism. We have no fears that any of our readers 
can so far misunderstand us, our motives, or our actions, as to re- 
quire from us even a simple denial of all participation or agency in 
the horrible designs with which the imagination of the writer in 
the “ Protestant Vindicator” is infested, even supposing any such 
designs to be entertained in any quarter—a supposition which, con- 
sidering the vast amount of absurdity and folly that must be assumed 
in the entertainers ere we can believe it possible, we do openly 
profess our inability to make, with even the remotest thought of its 
reality. Nevertheless, we are not unwilling to avail ourselves of 
the opportunity afforded by the attack upon us, for a brief expo- 
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character. Members of a christian community, we are protestant, 
adhering firmly and zealously to the episcopalian denomination ; 
but claiming liberty of conscience for ourselves, we also yield it to 
our fellow-christians, and. although preferring our own, make no 
condemnation of the doctrines held by others, believing that it is 
not for erring fellow-mortals to pronounce the doom of error, or fix 
the point at which opinion becomes of vital import to man’s eter- 
nal destiny. That we conceive to be an office far above human 
authority, or human capacity. We enter into all the relations of 
ordinary life—occupation, friendship, interest and social recreation 
—alike with individuals of all religious sects; in our professional 
conduct, we follow the same course with all religious communities. 
The Mirror has heretofore contained engravings representing edi 

fices of almost every denomination—presbyterian, episcopalian, 
methodist and baptist—catholic, protestant and jewish—and so it 
will continue to do, as long as there are edifices, views of which 
are likely to interest and please the Mirror’s subscribers, either by 
their beauty of appearance or situation, or by any circumstance 
connected with their history. We conceived the catholic chapel 
erected at Cold Spring to be interesting in all these poimts of con- 
sideration—a beautiful structure, in a most picturesque location, 
owing its existence to what we, at least, consider an admirable 
feeling of true christian benevolence. For we are neither afraid 
nor ashamed to avow that our zeal is not of that exaggerated cha- 
racter which leads to sccrn, hatred, avoidance of our fellow-creatures, 
who differ from us in opinion—and would lead, if it had power, to 
violence and slaying. ‘Though we may think doctrines wrong, we 
cannot see the justice of depriving those who honestly and sin- 
cerely entertain them, of the form of worship which they esteem 
most acceptable to their Maker, and the non-observanee of which 
is to them a source of pain and sorrow. We look upon the dona- 
tion of the site, by Mr. Kemble, and the assistance rendered by him 
in the erection of the edifice, as acts worthy of admiration and re- 
spect—the fruits of a liberal and benevolent spirit, infinitely more 
beautiful to our eyes, and, we humbly believe, more acceptable in 
the eyes of God, than that harsh sectarian spirit which says, 
“ stand aside, for I am holier than thou,” and to which we ascribe 
the attack of the “Protestant Vindicator.” So thinking of Mr. 
Kemble’s portion in this matter, so we have spoken of it; and we 
are yet to be convinced that, so far as this matter is concerned, 
there is sin to be laid either at his door or our own. So much we 
have thought it not unadvisable or improper to say on this occasion, 
in general reply to the charges brought against us vy the paper we 











|have named ; its criticisms upon our language are too poor and 


weak in argument, and too utterly miserable in spirit, to be parti- 
cularly noticed. 





Salt river.—Considering the frequent reference made in conver- 


|| sation and the newspapers to this geographical feature of our 


country, the uncertainty that prevails as to its locality must be es- 
teemed somewhat remarkable. Even its magnitude is a problem, 
so far as we can ascertain, although there is reason to presume from 


|| an expression generally made use of, when the river is mentioned, 


that it is only navigable for vessels of small burden and little draught 
of water; we never hear of sailing up Salt-river, which might im- 
ply locomotion in ships, or brigs, or schooners, but always of rowing 
—a term that seems to indicate nothing larger than a whale-boat 
at the very utmost. But where is Salt-river, and what is the pecu- 
liarity of the countries through which it runs, that makes the voy- 
age up its waters in some degree synonymous with pain, and disap- 
Has it any thing analogous to the famous 
River of Life, in vain search of which the renowned Ponce de 
Leon wasted so much time and treasure! or has the expression 
reference to some ocular deception, like the mirage of the African 
deserts? It should seem that vexations—perhaps dangers of a 
most formidable character—await the unfortunate navigator who 
ventures upon its stream; for, although we hear of men being 


|| rowed up the Salt river, no allusion is ever made, so far as we are 


informed, to the downward voyage ; as if a return were impossible. 
We have heard the expression very frequently used lately, and 
with an especial reference to the political contest through which we 
have just passed. Each party is alleged by the other, in various 
parts of the country, to have been rowed up Salt river ; and we have 
been much puzzled at hearing it affirmed by some warm partizans 
that their opponents had been rowed very far up, as though the 
inconveniences of the voyage had been exceedingly enhanced by 
the distance accomplished. Perhaps, as the navigation has been 
so often performed lately, and by so many voyagers, some more de- 
finite information in regard to its peculiarities may be communicated 
to the public ; an acquisition that would be particularly grateful to 
us, although we have no ambition to be “ rowed up Salt river” our- 
selves, even on a voyage of discovery. 





The election.—It is really quite refreshing to see how agreeable 
and entertaining he papers have become since the great strife was 
brought to a conclusion. For three or four months previous, an 
unpolitical reader might almost as well have looked for wherewithal 
to quench his thirst in a roasted pea-nut, as for any thing lively or 
attractive in either of our full-sized dailies, they were so completely 
engrossed with calculations, returns, wagers, predictions, taunts, 
excuses, sarcasms, and Jo peans, all tending to one unvarying point, 
to wit, the success of the respective parties. But the clouds have 
rolled away, and the brows of the politicians have cleared up in the 
moral sunshine that always follows close upon the storm of party 





warfare. Whigs and democrats look pleasantly upon each other when 
they meet, and Marcy is no longer a trial-word by which to ascer- 
tain whether two gentlemen, who chance to meet, shall take a glass 
of wine together. The papere are all wonderfully readable; and 
there is really some comfort in taking up the —— for an huur's re- 











sition of our feelings in relation to sectarian dissensions of every 


creation after dinner. 
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MANST THOU BE HAPPY, 
Also published by James L. Hewitt and Co. Broadway. 
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And those few quick-ly past: For thee may life's all sin-less hours E’er glide se-rene - ly by} And be thy tears like pass-ing show’rs That cloud the sum-mer 


Colla voce. 
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Bright be the spring-time of thy youth, 
Joyous ay see bloom 2 

oy Seacte ke thine, the shrine of truth, 

now not the winter's gloom ! 

May all who smile qoound thee, now 
Fond hopes and joys are thine, 

If change should come, but prove the glow 
Of friendship’s light divine ! 


3 


If sorrow o’er thy youthful heart, 
At times, will hold its sway; 

Virtue can foil its keenest dart, 
And bear the m away. 


Mayst thou, without 
Look back and find nor hopes nor fears 
That age would fain forget ! 
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THE SEALS. 
BY JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 


You’ve changed the seal, you’ve changed it thrice. 
Your first implied you loved : 

How welcome was the dear device, 
A thousand kisses proved.* 

Your next was Love ; it spoke the flame, 
Yet scarce so plain, methought ; 

I kissed it, wishing it the same 
Your first sweet letter brought.t 

The second change was change indeed— 
*T was friendship—come to this! 

And did I kiss the seal? I did; 
But ’twas a farewell kiss. t 

The third—nor love nor friendship there ! 
Indeed, love’s dream should en 

As coldest stranger, better far, 
Than lover turned to friend.§ 


No kiss [ gave that seal ; no name 
Of thine still dear it bore ; 

The signet whence the impress came 
Perhaps a rival wore. 

I smiled to think it so—’twas strange, 
And have such cause to sigh ; 

How couldst thou, fairest creature, change ? 
Alas! why cannot I? 





TEA. 

Ir appears from the evidence of the English East India Company’s offi- 
cers, that the tea-plant in China has two distinct varieties, if not species, 
which respectively yield the black and the green teas. The tree is an ever- 
green. The pickings of the leaves begin about May, when the plant is 
in full leaf, but ready to shoot out other leaves. In the black tea-plant, 
the first shoot, on the bud coming out, then covered with hair, forms the 
fine flowery pekoe. A few days’ more growth make the hair begin to 
fall off, the leaf then expands, and becomes the black-leafed pekoe. Some 
young shoots have fleshier and finer leaves, which make the souchong. 
The next best leaves make the campoi, the next congou, and the refuse 
and inferior leaves the bohea. These are the states in which the black 
teas are collected by the tea-farmers. The varieties of green teas ap- 





* The sunflower. 
+ Though lost to sight, to memory dear. 
t May the wings of friendship never moult a feather. 
§ A crest without initials, 








pear to originate, not from the stages of picking, like the black, but 
partly from the difference of treatment and manipulation, partly from 
the difference of soil. A large proportion of twankay tea is the growth 
of a different district from that which produces the hysons. Whena 
tea-merchant buys green tea from the farmer, he subjects it to the fol- 
lowing process; he sifts it through one sieve, which takes out the dust, 
the young hyson and the gunpowder ; then through another sieve, which 
passes the small leaf hyson of commerce ; two other sieves successively 
take out the second and largest degree of size, and what does not pass 
the third sieve forms hyson-skin. The teas then undergo the process of 
firing, in an iron pan, at a great degree of heat, which gives the leaves 
a tighter twist, and brings them up to their colour. The tea which 
passes the first sieve is then put into a winnowing-machine, and the fan 
blows out the light leaf at the farther end, the larger broken leaf ata 
shorter distance. The heavier teas, as the gunpowder and hyson, fall 
nearer or farther from the hopper, according to their gravity, and are 
then separated by the winnowing-machine. When fairly made, the dif- 
ference between the gunpowder and the young hyson will be this: the 
young leaf which takes the long twist, will form the young hyson, and 
that which takes the round twist will form the gunpowder. The same 
mode of manufacture is pursued with respect to twankay tea, the fine 
leaves of which make hyson. 


THE VOICE OF DOGS. 


The better opinion among naturalists seems to be at present, that wild 
dogs never bark. Gardner, in his “* Music of Nature,” says, that “in a 





state of nature they only whine, howl, and growl ;” and that “ the ex- 
plosive noise called barking, is only found among those which are do- 
mesticated.” Sonnini speaks of the shepherds’ dogs in the wilds of 
Egypt, as net having the faculty. Columbus found the dogs, which he 
had previously carried to America, to have lost their propensity to bark- 
ing; and all the travellers in Australia unite in saying, that the na- 
tive dogs of that region exhibit the same peculiarity. The ancients were 
aware of this circumstance ; Isaiah compares the blind watchmen of Is- 
rael to these animals, “ they are dumb, they cannot bark.” While on 
the contrary, David compares the noise of his enemies to the dogs 
round about the city. Hence the barking of a dog is an acquired fa- 
culty—an effort to speak which he derives from associating with man. 





A HIGHLANDER’S IDEA OF LEARNING. 


‘“* What nonsense,” said an old highlander, “all this learning of lan- 
guages! I'd go over the world with one phrase out of each. I travelled 











BEE-HUNTING. 
The bee-hunters of the west employ several methods of “ lining” the 


| insects to their hives. One of the most common is, to place a morsel of 


bee-bread on a flat surface, a tile or shingle, for instance, surrounding it 
with a circle of wet white paint. The bee, whose habit it is to alight 
always on the edge of any plane, has to travel through the paint to reach 
the bee-bread, and when she flies off, the observer can track her by the 
white on her body. The same operation is repeated at another place, 
at some distance, and at a right angle to the line just ascertained, and 
the position of the hive is always found to be in the angle formed by the 
intersection of the two lines. For another method, the bee-hunter de- 
coys some bees into his trap ; then letting one fly, marks its course by a 
pocket compass ; proceeding some distance in the direction indicated, 
he liberates another, observes its course, and thus determines the position 
of the hive by successive flights and observations. Both these methods 
depend on the insect’s habit of always flying in a right line to its home. 





LEGISLATION FOR A WAGER. 

By a recent act of parliament, chimney-sweepers are prohibited from 
giving notice of their presence and vocation as they pass along the streets, 
by the usual exhibition of their vocal powers. We had supposed that 
the prohibition was enacted with a special eye to the comfort of morning 
sleepers, whose dreams are often interrupted by the bawling exercitations 
of the sooty promenaders ; but it should seem, from a paragraph in a late 
English paper, that its origin was a bet. At one of the club-houses, a 
gentleman boasted that he could get a clause introduced into an act of 
parliament, of the most absurd nature. Just at that moment a little 
black urchin squeaked out “Sweep, sweep!” under the window. 
“ There,” observed one of the company, “ stop that nuisance, if you can.” 
“‘ That I will,” was the reply. A wager was made, and won! 





FRENCH BULL. 
At the last assizes for the department of the Eure et Loire, a man 
named Ferrier, who was found guilty of incendiarism, was sentenced to 
hard labour for life, and at the expiration of his sentence to be placed 
under the surveillance of the police. 
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